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Be there a boy with soul so 
dead who has not Iemged for 
the time when he, too, like his 
daddy, can go afield and proud- 
ly display his day’s bag when 
@ comes marching home? 
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Average Hen Pays for Net Profit Net Profit Net Profit 
Loss Feed $199 $2° to $259 $500 


What Profit Should I Expect? 


A hen must lay 90 eggs per year to pay for her feed 
and care. You make your egg-profits on what she lays 
over and above 90 eggs per year. 

One hen that lays 150 eggs will make you more 
money than six hens which lay 100 eggs each. Feed 
Happy Poultry Feeds to good hens according to the 


a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Happy Plan and they will make money for you. 
The Cost of a Dozen Eggs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This is the vital problem of every poultry raiser. 
Some hens lay so few eggs that the cost per dozen is 
much higher than the market price. The Happy Plan 
shows you how to produce eggs for less than market 
prices and earn a profit. 

Write at once for a free copy of Happy Feed Library 

Volume No. 6. It tells you how to know the cost of a dozen eggs, 
also how to save money by producing eggs for your family or make 
money with a commercial flock. 


Meet This Helpful Friend 


There is a Happy Feed Store near you. Its owner 
is a good merchant and a good friend to every poultry raiser. He 
understands the Happy Plan of Poultry Raising and will show you 
how to use it. Go and meet him. 

Happy Poultry Feeds give the hen just what she 
needs to make the complete egg. They make your good hens lay to 
their full capacity. Happy Feeds are also made for dairy cows, 
work animals, hogs, and other livestock. It pays to feed them. 


Write at once for Happy Poultry Book No. 6. 
Address Dept. P-6 


Happy Feed Mills, Inc. 
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16 INCH LACE 
ARMY OFFICER STYLE 


For Outdoor Men 


Who wanta boot that 
is stout, weather-proot 
and comfortable 


Our special tanned Hardy-Hide leather 
is at its best in this fine Army Officer’s 
style, 16 inch boot. Notice the soft tipless 
toe, the snug-top buckle strap and the 
sturdy sole that stands the hardest kind of 
punishment. No other boot can beat this 
LION BRAND Hardy-Hide when it 
comes to good honest quality and comfort- 
able service. Ask to see this boot. 
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CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Free-! 


Send your name and address, and 
we will mail you a watch-fob size 





Hunters — Farmers— Woods- 
men — Surveyors — Stockmen 


and all other outdoor men sample of Hardy-Hide leather and 
are urged to examine this give you the name of your nearest 
fine quality wear - resisting LION BRAND shoe dealer Ad- 
boot. Pull and twist and dress Desk H-6. , 


crumple the leather, the 
Watch it resume its smoo 
buckskin like appearance, 


Lionc & 
SHOES & BOOTS 

















| International Use of American To- 
bacco Types Seen 
NTERNATIONAL use of type classi- 
fications of American tobacco as de- 
veloped by the Department of Agricul- 
ture is indicated by requests being re- 
ceived by the department from foreign 
tobacco importers for copies of the classi- 
fications. 


The department has divided American 





grown tobacco into six classes which tn- 
clude flue-cured. fire-cured, air-cured, 


cigar filler, cigar binder, and cigar wrap- 





per tobacco. Each class is subdivided 
| into from four to six types, which in | 
turn are subdivided into grades. 
Department officials believe that inter- 
| national use of the classifications will 
stimulate foreign trade in American to- 
bacco which already is one of the leading 
export crops of the United States. Trad 
ing practices have been simplified greatly 
by the use of the system in this country 
where it has been adopted by tobacco co 
Operatives and some _ tobacco organiza- | 
tions. | 
Kentucky, the leading tobacco produc- 
ing state in the country, has officially 
| adopted the type classifications for the 
| purpose of reports on the sale of leaf to- 





| bacco, it was announced. 
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The Progressive Farmer the Best 
Christmas Gift 


h* )R any farmer acquaintance or for 
any tenant on your farm, isn’t the 
best possible Christmas gift a year’s sub- 


scription to The Progressive Farmer? 


Think about it and if you agree with 





us, remember that to any person to 


whom you send our paper as a Christ 
mas or New Year's gift we will gladly 
mail promptly a suitable announcement 
that the gift comes from you. 


ra 
| How to Get Your Renewal Free 





Ad YOU like The Progressive Farmer, | 
| £ we hope you will interest yourself in | 
| getting others to read it. We offer lib- | 
eral premiums to club workers and will 

| be glad to make you a regular agent. 

| Or if you do not care to work for a 

number of subscriptions, why not at least 

get enough to get your own renewal 

free? For each $1 in subscriptions for 

other people that you send us, we will 

renew your own subscription six months 

free. That is to say, send us $2 in sub- 

scriptions for other people and you get 

your own renewal one year free; for $3 

in subscriptions you get your renewal 

| eighteen months, etc., etc. 

Why not renew your own subscription 
in this way and at the same time do one 
or more neighbors a good turn by get- 
|) ting them as Progressive Farmer readers? 








“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where | 











they're making pills to chew like gum 
and all the time you're taking a pill you 
think you're doin’ nothin’ but chewin’ 
) looks like 
+h 2 con? 
i e wahl 3 


ad gettin 





r— mum. It 


easier to live in 
every day, but | 
we uldn't tobacco 
be better than gum? 
Ireckon they'll be | 
makin’ something 
pleasant out of cas- 
tor oil next. 


I see by the ads 
in this paper where 
a fellow over in 
Georgia made &1 bushels o’ oats on a 
acre. No, no, read on down. It was 
that much an acre on 8&0 acres o’ oats. 
My land. That’s a heap o’ oats ain’t it? 
But what’s he doin’ out there with that 
pitchfork? He ought to walk around a 
fine oat field like that, not through it. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





BILL CASPEB 
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F your vines have suffered 

from stem rot — if your 
yields haven’t been as big as 
expected—if the tubers have 
been lengthy and low grade 
instead of chunky and first 
grade—here’s information that 
will help you. 

Stem rot has been studied for 
three years by the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station. By closely 
watching the effects of different fer- 
tilizers it was found that no damage 
occurred when the potash in the 
fertilizer was used in the sulfate 
form. 

Vines were healthy...tubers 
were chunky, .. yield was fine...an 
all-round good crop when sulfate 
of potash was applied. 

These findings have been of prac- 
tical help not only to New Jersey 
growers, but to agricultural experts 
and growers everywhere. They 
suggest a way of increasing profits 
for every Sweet potato grower. 

In selecting a sweet potato fertili- 
zer, Southern growers are advised 
to choose a high analysis complete 
mixture containing from 5% to7% 
potash derived from _ sulfate of 
potash. Applied at the rate of 800 
lbs. or more per acre, this should 
supply enough potash to feed the 
crop properly. 


FREE — Useful information on 
fertilizing sweet potatoes and 
other truck crops for greater proft 


is contained in the booklet © Bet- 
ter Crops.” Write today for 
your copy. 

Potash Importing Corporation 


of America 
10 Bridge St., Dept. J-19, New York, N.Y 


Genuine &® German 
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Produces Eggs at 
il¢ to 17¢ per doz. — 


Ubiko Buttermilk Egg 
“ , } 











1 yst yo ns are 
fed Ubiko Buttermilk } Mash 
UBIKO MILLING CO. 
5218 Carthage Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 
POULTRY SERVICE 
a va.ua » Tpi-r 
bulletin m FREI 
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UNION GRAINS 








THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 





————— 












The LANE. asturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ™8- 
chinery. Send for description and prices. 
Lane Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt- 
Distributed by 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N. C. 8 
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CAROLINAS: VIRGINIA EDITION 
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and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Plan Now to Head Off the Spring Rush; Other Timely Reminders 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs Needing 
Attention Now 


REPARE warm houses for hens. They must be 
Pies warm if they are to produce the most eggs. 
Hens that must roost in trees or in houses that 
are full of cracks cannot possibly be the most profitable. 
2. Watch the swect potato curing house closely. Af- 
ter the potatoes are cured the tem- 
perature in the house should be held 
down to 50 to 55 degrees. It should 
not be allowed to vary much, as to 
go higher or lower will do harm. 

3. Feed buttermilk or sour milk 
to chickens in crocks or wooden 
containers and not metal vessels. 
A poison is formed by the acid in 
the milk when it comes in contact 
with the metal, and often results in the death of the 
chickens. 

4. Cull the poultry flock. Unprofitable hens may be 
found in practically all flocks and should be eliminated. 
Very often this work may mean the difference between 
a profitable and an unprofitable flock. See the county 
He can help you. 

Start now so as to get them built 
The wash- 





agent. 
5. Build terraces. 

in time to hold in check the winter rains. 

ing of land is one of our biggest losses 


10. The sweet potato crop of the United States is 
about 17,000,000 bushels more than last year’s and prices 
are not so satisfactory as they were a year ago. Prices 
can be depended on to be twice as high and often three 
times as high in the spring as in November and early 
December, judging by the past. It is wise for all hold- 
ers of curing house potatoes to save at least a third 
of their holdings for sale after April 1, when govern- 
ment No. 1 potatoes will bring higher prices than ear- 
lier. If they can be held until June, then even better 
prices may be expected. 


II]. Get a Farm Level 


VERY farmer owning any appreciable amount of 
rolling land should either own a farm level out- 
right, or own an interest in one with some of the 
neighbors. Terracing is one of the biggest and most 
profitable things that the owner of rolling land can do. 
The loss caused by washing of rolling lands is so big 
as to be stupendous. And yet, hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land are so badly washed each year as to 
cause the loss of millions of dollars worth of plant 
food. It is one of the big losses that we seem to have 
gotten accustomed to and take as a matter of course. 
Farm levels can be had at a comparatively small 
price. Anyone owning a 300- to 500-acre farm can 
very well afford to buy one for his own use. Small 


farmers owning 50, 75, or a few hundred acres should 
cooperate with their neighbors and buy one. 

When we have a farm level on every farm of 300 to 
500 acres and one for every three or four of the small- 
er farms, and the proper attention is given to building 
and maintaining terraces, then we will have gone a long 
way toward stopping one of the biggest losses on our 
Southern farms. Let’s think about this now, get the 
farm level, start the terracing, and check this waste 
before the heavy winter rains set in. 


III. Plow Now and Head Off the Spring Rush 


ROM now until March there is less pressing work 

than in any other three or four months in the year. 

The plowing we do in this period is just that much 
done to relieve the rush of spring work. And we can 
have our land better prepared and at less expense. If 
we are going to turn our land, the fall and winter is 
the best time for the job. Land plowed in the fall and 
winter and left rough will freeze more and freeze 
deeper, and will take up and hold more water. Vege- 
tation that is plowed into the soil will be more bene- 
ficial to the soil than if left on the surface. It will 
not and cannot burn in the soil. The direct benefits of 
winter plowing will pay for the labor of doing the 
work and in addition may lessen our spring labor by 


a full half. 
IV. Blast the Stumps 





and there is no excuse for it, as it can 





be remedied by terracing. See the coun- 
ty agent. 


HERE’S HOW— 


To Stop Leaks in Concrete Tanks 


NY kind of stump is bad enough, 
but when it comes to original 
growth longleaf pine stumps, they 





6. Study the “cow, sow, and hen” 
proposition. With enough of these to 
supply home needs the low price of cot- 
ton will not pinch so hard. These three 
go hand in hand, because there is no 
better feed for hogs and chickens than 
skimmilk as a supplement to the grain 
ration. 


7. Swap cotton seed for meal. A 
pound of cottonseed meal is worth from 
1 2-3 to 2 pounds of raw cotton seed, 
either for fertilizer or as a feed. It is 
likely that 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of meal 
may be swapped by the mills for a ton 
of seed. Therefore, whether one is go- 
ing to use for feed or fertilizer, it is 
better to swap the seed for meal than to 
use the raw seed. 


8. Lessen the loss of nitrogen from 
manure that is stored in piles by mixing 
acid phosphate with it. By using 60 
Pounds to each ton of manure, not only 
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FER AHALF HOUR THAT 
Hoss HAS BEEN ORINKIN’ 
FASTER'N I KIN puMmMP - 
- AN' HE KEEPS 
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YOUR CONCRETE 
TANK 


Cus. 

















THERE! 


GETTIN’ THINNER! f 
MW }RECKON 
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JUST FOLLOW THESE 
DIRECTIONS: 


( 1. EMPTY TANK AND LET IT ORY 


2. POUR ALITTLE GASOLINE INTO 
CRACK AND SET IT AFIRE TO 
COMPLETE DR*riNG- 





RESIDUE OF AMANWHO FORGOT THAT 
WE SAID “A LIT TLE GASOLINE” | 


are the limit! An old farmer in the 
Coastal Plains region once said that 
longleaf pine stumps last forever and 
then turn to a grindstone—that he had 
proved it in his experience—twice! 


Believe that or not, the fact remains 
that many of us have cultivated longleaf 
pine stumps without having them grow 
larger -or smaller except when chipped 
off for kindling or for torches for night 
fishing or coon and ’possum hunting. 

Times have changed, however. Lands 
that have had stumps in them since Co- 
lumbus first crossed the Atlantic have 
been freed of them, and often with no 
cost to the owner; and sometimes they 
are removed at a profit. These old long- 
leaf pine stumps are now valuable as a 
source of rosin, tar, turpentine, and sev- 
eral other products. They have a com- 
mercial value. 









Pyrotol, an explosive left in large 








will the loss of nitrogen be lessened, 
but the manure will be made more near- 
ly a balanced fertilizer for crops. Ma- 
Mure taken directly from the barns to 
the field should have the acid phosphate 
mixed with it as it is loaded on the 
wagon or manure spreader. 


9. Make plans now for next year’s 
crops. Cotton acreage reduction is sure. 
Practically everyone will plant less of 
it next year. This means some surplus 
land. Just what this land should be 
Planted to will have to be determined 
largely by each individual, and it is 
Mone too early to commence studying 
about it. Each individual should figure 
out what food and feed crops he can 
&row and utilize on his own place that 
he did not grow last season. Then find 
out what surplus crops can probably be 
marketed to best advantage at home or 

away. 


3.GET ACAN OF ROOF CEMENT OR 
MASTIC AT THE HARDWARE STORE 


A.THIN 1T WITH GASOLINE 


5.FORCE INTO CRACK WITH GREASE 
GUN OR BICYCLE PUMP, 






iF LAINT GIVIN' ER 
ENOUGH FORCE, ED— 
JuSt HOLLER 












6.LET IT OR‘Y’-THEN APPLY A 
SECOND COAT=ALITTLE THICKER 
7. COVER WITH CEMENT. 
THIS IS WORSEN IT WAS 
BEFORE! THAT HOSS AINT 


HAO A ORINK FER SO LONG 
> HE OONT coe WHEN 


—JTO STOP 
QInAv 
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quantities in possession of the) govern- 
ment at the close of the World War, 
is being distributed through the colleges 
of agriculture and sold at cost to farm- 
ers for ditching, shattering stones, blow- 
ing up stumps, and for other purposes 
for which dynamite is used. The coun- 
ty agents are in charge of this distri- 
bution in their respective counties and 
through them many tons of pyrotol have 
been used for land clearing and similar 
purposes. Here is a chance to get rid 
of stumps that have been renting our 
land for years and making us pay the 
rent. This high explosive can be had in 
quantities from 50 to 100 pounds on up 
to carloads. Get full information from 
your county agent and help him get up 
a carlot codperative shipment. Then 
start off the good work by calling in 
the neighbors and having a stump- 
blasting demonstration on your farm 
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Have We Made Real Progress in 1926? 


OW many of us “when we were very young” 

learned Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” by 

heart? The writer, for one, well remembers 
memorizing it under his mother’s instructions and re- 
citing it in the regular Friday afternoon program at 
the little one-teacher country school. 

The whole poem is one which it would be well for 
every boy and girl of today as well as those of yester- 
day to know and think about. And of all its noble 
verses perhaps none is better worth remembering than 
this one :— 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 


But to live that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 


Our thought and our emphasis just now are on the 
last two lines of this verse. That is the sentiment that 
should be constantly in our thinking as the old year 
ends and a new year begins. Are we getting anywhere? 
Are we making any progress? Are we trying to see 
to it that each tomorrow “find us farther than today”? 

The years pass swiftly and what we would do we 
must do it quickly. That is something we have often 
said, it is true, but as time goes on we must all recog- 
nize it as one of the most momentous and tragic facts 
of human existence, and one that really is not empha- 
sized half so much as it ought to be. A few more 
new years and your record and ours will be made up. 
Whether you shall be remembered by your neighbors 
and by your children and kinsfolk as a man who 
merely “marked time” or a man who sought each year 
to make at least a little progress over the preceding 
year—that must be determined more quickly than most 
of us like to acknowledge. 


We want to make 1927 the best year of our lives, of 
course, but such an ambition cannot be realized merely 
by wishing. It must be brought about by very careful 
planning and by a careful review and investigation of 
our record for the year just ending. And such a re- 
view of 1926 ought to be made right away. Most of 
us wait until just a few days before New Year to 
make our New Year resolutions and do not give the 
matter sufficient attention. Let’s begin now, squarely 
face the existing facts about ourselves, and see at what 
points improvement needs to be made in 1927. Finan- 
cially, of course, 1926 may have been a totally unsatis- 
factory year, but this fact need not unduly depress us 
if the investigation discloses that we have really im- 
proved our methods; if we can truly say with the 
ancient poet :— 

“'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” 

If we but see to it that we do each year make our 
record a little better than the preceding year’s, success 
will inevitably come our way. The relentless rectitude 
of Nature will straighten things out in the long run. 
If an intelligent man was going to quit farming, the 
right time was last New Year’s, not now. We have 
already taken most of our punishment. 

So those of us who love farm life and the ancient 
occupation of the husbandman—let us now take stock, 
not merely of our land and livestock and equipment and 
bank standing, but let us also consider our record and 
our progress during 1926 and see how much of en- 
couragement and how much of rebuke for us such a 
review discloses. And in the light of such a review 
let us now highly resolve to make progress during the 
new year at any and all points where our present record 
is not creditable. And in order to promote such an 
effort, we again commend to everybody The Progres- 
sive Farmer's copyrighted “Farm Score Card” first 
evolved by us in 1924. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S “FARM SCORE CARD” 


The fifty questions in this score card enable you to de- 
termine whether or not you are a good farmer—or how 
much you lack of being one. Allow yourself two points for 
each question you can answer emphatically “tyes.” Allow 
yourself one point for each question concerning which you 
are at least 5) per cent efficient. Then add up and see how 
many points you get out of a possible maximum of 100. In 
most examinations it is agreed that one must get at least 
70 to “pass,” while 80 is good, and 90 or more excellent. Each 
reader will find it interesting to score himself now by this 
test and then file it away and re-score himself next New 
Year's to see how much progress he makes in 1927. 


Write score 
here 
1, Is your land richer now than it was twelve months 
SEE age Gig ksbans on d60h 6060400605009) 00000800008 000080008 posses 
2. Do you save some money each year when condi- 
tions are normal, making yourself a modern pro- 
gressive “bank account farmer” instead of an old- 
time “store account farmer” ° 
3. Are you practicing a systematic rotation of crops? ...... 
4. Do you make your farm “feed itself”—that is, pro- 
vide food for its folks and grain and hay for its 
animals, thereby avoiding “time prices” usury? 


S. 


Do you have two “money crops” and at least one 
other important source of cash income—say from 
poultry, or dairy cows, or hogs, or orchard, or 
truck crops? 


. Do you prove that you are a business farmer (a) by 


taking an inventory each January, (b) by keeping 
a record of receipts and expenses, and (c) by bor- 
rowing money only for “productive purchases” 
—meaning purchases that will earn or produce 
enough extra to repay the loan? ......cccccscccess 


. Do you practice two essentials of good tillage: 


early, deep breaking, and shallow, frequent culti- 
vation, preferably with riding cultivators?........ 


. Are you a “harrow crank”—using disk harrow on 


all rough land before breaking and drag harrow 
on all land immediately after breaking (except land 
left for winter freezing)? “Harrow before you un- 


hitch” is a fine rule......... hucuhsuarbaseqtatssnedyae4 
. Are you a “legume farmer,” practicing the wise 
rule of “a soil-building crop to follow each soil- 


robbing crop” and does your farm advertise the 
fact that a good farmer lives there by showing a 
liberal acreage of “green fields in winter” each 
year? 


10. Do you lime a part of your farm each year?........ 
11. Is your rolling land terraced and are your terraces 
ee Wt DET wicaexeoxeeseussysksdnnaeenbansdawesees 
12. Are your fields well shaped instead of being cut 
into odd-shaped, unsightly patches? ..........e00. 
13. Do you have an adequate number of farm animals 
for the size of your farm—‘“‘two cows, a brood sow, 
and thirty hens” being the minimum for the small- 
est farm with a larger number for larger farms?.. 
14. Do you practice the policy of having “nothing born 
on the place except from a purebred sire’’?...... 
15. Have you quit using varieties of farm crops that 
you don’t know the names of and substituted 
purebred varieties adapted to your section? ..... ° 
16. Do you have an all-the-year-round garden?........ 
17, Have you a good orchard properly pruned and 
SE TD EE - eae cee kesd sou keeetnnddstececaxccs 
18. Are your tools and implements kept under shelter 
when not in use, and kept constantly oiled, paint- 
ie, Se Oe I SIN Spc secon aces ssa bousoteece 
19. Do you plan your work so that you (a) do import- 


37. 


38. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


ant, pressing jobs first, (b) have plenty of jobs 
waiting for bad weather, and (c) waste no time 
loafing when you might be at work? ..........e08 ° 


. Do you know the uses of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 


and potash, and the formulas or combinations of 
these ingredients that pay best on your land?.. 
Do you know the uses of the different elements 
in feeding rations and how to mix properly bal- 
anced rations for your livestock? 
Do you have modern and well planned barns, sta- 
bles, hog houses, poultry houses, etc.? .........5: 


. Are you producing at least one farm product that 


you can justly claim is the best in your neighbor- 
h -the best corn, cotton, tobacco, small grain, 
hay crops, orchard, truck crops, hogs, cattle, or 
IE wan cried asSe Sb eeKeveses bainceescnsuseaseses 
Do you treat your timber as a real crop—protect- 
ing it from fire, and thinning it as you would other 
crops and weeding out the less profitable trees for 
the more profitable ones? 


- Do you cut and shock corn instead of pulling fod- 


der and grow your own hay 
Do you use up-to-date commercial methods—study- 
ing advertisements, price lists, and catalogs re- 
garding what you have to buy, and advertising 
your quality products for sale when you have a 
CEE wWendehacdieded kaa s50isdageacteeendeeskicstaee eee 


. Have you a real pasture, seeded to the best-suited 


grasses, mowed regularly to keep down weeds and 
sprouts, and kept free of washing and gullying? 


. Do you read farm papers and bulletins regularly? . 
. Are you a member of a coéperative marketing 


UES 5.6 606.00 ci GNA ets fc awanabnéeddnss¥ucisaavokas 


. Do you keep in touch with your county farm and 


I iiss ca'dg0essbedssshneubesedsneds vacncsesacs 


. Are you a member of some farmers’ organization 


other than a cooperative marketing association? 


. Do you go ahead and do your work when it ought 


to be done, disregarding old superstitions about 
the moon and signs of the zodiac? ..........-eeeeees 


. Are you keeping your children in school instead 


of robbing them of school training in order that 
they may pile up an overproduction of cotton, to- 
bacco, etc.? 


. Are your children between the ages of 10 and 18 


enrolled in club work? 


. Are you doing everything you can to encourage 


and support modern consolidated rural schools and 
insisting upon vocational agriculture and home 
economics in all such schools?.........eseseeeceeeee 
Are you doing everything you can to keep your 
family in good health—including annual health 
examinations, visits to the dentist at least yearly, 
vaccination against smallpox and typhoid, avoid- 
ance of patent medicines, and the use of sanitary 
privies? 


Have you and your family taken a vacation dur- 
ie CHS Hast CWEICS MONEME|? sec cccsesccsconcdsecécs 
Do you and your family attend community meet- 
ings, community picnics, and other forms of neigh- 
borhood social life and recreation? ...........seeee0s 


. Do you and your family attend church and Sun- 


day school? 


. Do you make an exhibit at some fair once a year? 
- Are you a good neighbor—do you visit your friends, 


help the sick, codperate with neighbors in buying 
and selling and doing farm work, make your friends 
welcome in your home, etc.? ......cceccsoceccecvees 


. Is your home painted and other farm buildings 


either painted or whitewashed? ........ceceeeceees 
Do you carry life insurance and fire insurance?.. 


Have you improved the appearance of your home 
grounds during ¢he past twelve months by better 
care or planting? ..... ee ccccccccccccccedecs eovveccccs 


Have you waterworks and electric or gas lights? 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 





46. Have you provided labor-saving conveniences for 
your housework—a modern range, fireless cooker, 
oil stove, washing machine, improved churn, etc.? 

47. Do you try to keep your farm free of weeds—fence 
corners, roadsides, pastures, orchards, etc., as well 
as cultivated fields? 

48. Have you used methods recommended by your 
state extension service for fighting different in- 
sect pests and plant diseases—spraying your or 
chard, dusting your cotton for boll weevils, fumi- 
gating corn and peas to destroy weevils, etc.?.. 

49. Are you proud of your profession as a farmer, 
honoring its leaders, seeking to promote every 
movement that looks to its enrichment and im- 
provement, and doing all you can by your own ap- 
pearance, manner, and conduct to make others re- 
spect farming as a dignified and honorable pro- 
fession? 

50. Do you have a sense of responsibility to God for 
the use of His soil, realizing that you are indeed 
a “tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with a small 
portion of His earth during your lifetime, which 
you are commissioned to “dress and keep’ for 
Him, passing it on to the next generation in bet- 
ter condition than when you took charge of it?.. ...... 


We EE nS ch sas canckeenceteadethicaas. dscns 
(Copyright by The Progressive Farmer Company) 


We want to make this score card as nearly perfect 
as possible and will appreciate suggestions and criti- 
cisms from readers. Meanwhile, we suggest that sub- 
scribers make it a regular practice to score themselves 
at the end of each year and compare with previous 
and succecding years. Right now, for example, might 
it not be a good idea to put an X-mark alongside cach 
question concerning which you wish to make improve- 
ment next year and then see a year from now how 
much you have accomplished at those points? Readers 
who scored themselves last year may list below their 
total scores for three years while others may list now 
and again a year from now:— 


Total score, end of 1925 - - = - = seccceeeees ; 
Total score, end of 1926 - - = = = ceceeeeeeeee 
Total score, end of 1927 - - - = = secesees sel 


A Liquorless Christmas 


ERE’S hoping that the principle of “A Liquor- 

less Christmas” will be observed in more Pro- 

gressive Farmer homes this year than ever be- 
fore. Even in ordinary years there is smal] excuse 
for spending money for something which injures us 
mentally, morally, and physically—especially when we 
remember that patronizing the illegal traffic gives aid 
and support to the forces of crime and vice which 
demoralize community life and lie in wait for our own 
boys and girls. This year when the home, the wife, 
and the children need every dollar of farm moncy, the 
folly of taking it from them to spend it on bootleggers 
and blockaders should be too obvious to need emphasis 


ee) 


F IT were not for our failure to develop livestock, 

the South might at least get one big compensation 

from the present cotton situation. It would have 
an amazingly cheap feed for its animals. Because we 
have not developed livestock, most of this advantage 
will accrue to other sections. Southern farmers who 
have even small numbers of livestock, however, should 
take full advantage of this opportunity as explained in 
the last two issues of The Progressive Farmer. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Only Above-average Methods Pay 


HE time is not far distant when the farm will 
cease to be a place to exist. The prosperous 
farmer will be a man of business capabilities 
who knows business, who knows costs, who knows effi- 
ciency, who knows the nature of his investments, who 
knows markets, and who follows the best 
practices.” 

Thus spoke Arthur Huntington, aa 
engineer, at the annual convention of 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers recently. Enlarging upon this 
thought, Mr. Huntington added: “Above 
all, the farmer must know the best standard of prac- 
tices and think and act in such terms rather’ than in 
the terms of average results. No factofy man can be 
interested in average results; he is only interested 10 
the most efficient practices. He knows that only those 
who are better than the average prosper; that the aver: 
age factory stays in business but does not prosper and 
that the factory which falls below. average results 
must go out of business.” The foregoing is in har- 
mony with arguments we have made constantly. It 
harmonizes with our experiences, both in farming an 
in publishing a farm paper.—Nebraska Farmer. 
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Christmas on Long Hope Hill 


And Some Hints of Course for a More Beautiful South 


shrubs from a neighbor’s garden. They were 

heeled in for me when I was away and that garden 
was being cleaned up for its winter rest. Nearly every 
plant and shrub at Long Hope Hill is a precious mes- 
sage from friends from all over 
Dixie some from far -away 
friends and some from neighbors 
om adjoining farms at home. 
Fruits and flowers and shrubs and 
trees—I love them every one; 
living gifts, sweet and happy mem- 
ories of the givers. Thank you 
every one, for some of you sent 
them without letting me have your 
names that I might write. 


II 


If your husband doesn’t love flowers, he can always 
be counted on to love vegetables, so when the garden 
is fenced, have an extra big one and plant your flowers 
in there safe from chewing young beasts like calves 
and colts. 

Try a blossoming hedge against the fence. That 
won't take up much space and will help to choke out 
the weeds that usually gather there. Ugly old purple 
altheas in a mass like that make a beautiful hedge and 
last a long time and they aren’t ugly if a lot are used 
together. They really get to be beautiful. Lilac is 
perfect, of course, for hedges, though I never saw 
lilacs used that way until I spent last spring in New 
England. Spireas and forsythias are beautiful both in 
blossom and leaf, while in between these can be put 
bulbs and summer flowers for cutting. There you have 
a lovely flower garden and very little space taken from 
beans and corn and ‘potatoes, and the flowers will make 
vegetable-gathering a delight. 

And by the garden gate do plant my beloved sweet 
shrub, and may you have better luck than I, for all I 
have planted so far have struggled along with my hot 
dry hillside until they just gave up the ghost in spite 
of all the watering and petting. Now I am experi- 
menting with seed sent by a sympathizing friend. They 
are the only seed I have ever seen but there is nothing 
like trying. I am determined to have sweet shrub and 
corchorus. I was brought up on that good old rhyme: 
“If at firsteyou don’t succeed, try, try again.” 


II] 


Also set out privet bushes for the bees when in flow- 
er and the birds when in seed and for yourself all the 
year round to hide ugly views of the barn and corn 
crib and all necessary buildings that certainly are hid- 
eously ugly and need to be hidden as much as possible. 
Privet is such a rapid grower that if you make a regu- 
lar hedge out of it, attractive though a hedge is, you 
must spend the rest of your natural life trimming it, 
so my privet bushes just grow to suit themselves and 
they get to be whales, hiding a multitude of sins in the 
building line for me. The birds love their ornamental 
clusters of blue seetl, which we also use mixed with 
holly for the Christmas decorations. Then the bush 
growth is so dense that birds like them for nest- 
ing places and I often see them in the winter -hud- 
dled for shelter against the cold, as the plants are 
almost evergreen. Here it is almost Christmas and 
the bushes are nearly as green as in August. 


IV 


I have been so interested in the “living Christmas 
tree” gifts. Nearly all of us who have homes want 
evergreen but have always had so many shoes and 
schoolbooks and garage bills to pay that the evergreens 
had to wait for “a convenient season” which didn’t 
always arrive. Now when you want to give a flower- 
lover a present, try buying an evergreen from the 
florist, decorate it with Christmas tinsel, wrap red 
ussue-paper around the pot it grows in—and there you 
have a living Christmas tree that, after serving its first 
Purpose of decorating the room for the holidays, can 
later be set out in the yard as a living memorial of the 
Joys of the blessed day your loved ones gathered to- 
gether and of the thoughtful giver. 


[= waiting now for help to get a big bunch of 


elie conmeniment 





_—, reer 
MKS. PATTERSON 


Christmas is such a wonderful time that it does seem . 


more appropriate some way that its gifts should have 
More than a passing value. The children will always 
love the evergreen and associate it with happy days 
and loved ones gone before. 


V 


_ We are Christmas-mad in our family and decorat- 
ing for Christmas is always a joyous proceeding. For- 
tunately, the living room lends itself well to any deco- 
fation, for it is such a bright sunny room, being almost 
2 sun parlor with its six extra size windows and big 





By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


glass front door, that anything in the way of evergreens 
and festoons and the usual line of decorations looks 
well on account of so much sunshine. The fireplace 
with its four-foot opening naturally is the heart of the 
room, particularly when a blazing old-time fire of oak 
logs almost makes your face blister even if your back 
is freezing. Steam and water and oil and all the new 
systems of heating are all right and keep a room warm 
as no fire can, and yet they lack life and cheer and a 
general “hominess” that a wood or coal open fire gives. 
I can’t get the real Christmas spirit in my bones unless 
I have an open fire to start it in the first place. 


VI 


The lovely colored candles in the ten-cent stores 
nowadays, not to mention all the tinsel and colored orna- 
ments, will encourage the people who are trying to 
prevent holly and evergreens from being destroyed as 
they claim is being done. I am always glad when I see 
poinsettia used, for that is rapidly acquiring a Christ- 
mas significance and being an annual, its use means 
nothing except that more and more can be raised in a 
few months, while a holly tree is a matter of years. 


VII 


We shall have a Christmas tree, of course, and then 
in each of the big windows there will be a big wreath 
of greens and reds hanging from the top pane of glass, 
and on the lower three smaller wreaths in a row. Then 
there will be the usual banking of holly and evergreens 
on the mantel with a row of the great big red candles 
from one end of the mantel to the other. They are so 
big they burn two evenings unless you want to sit up 
till all hours, and in that case they will hold on till 
chicken-crowing time easily and be lovely and joyous 
all the time. The biggest wreath of all will go on the 
outside of the front door to welcome the coming, if 
not to speed the parting guest—for Christmas we don’t 
want to speed anybody. It’s too precious a time for 
loved ones to hurry away. 


Vill 


And in the midst of our joy for the young, can’t we 
think of some dear old people for whom the season has 
only sad and lonely memories? They ask so little of 
a world for whom they have done so much in the for- 
gotten past of their working lives. So let’s not forget. 
There are so many things to give them: a photograph 
of their old home, even if only a kodak picture; a 
growing plant that is easy to tend ‘and that will be 





A CHRISTMAS POEM: “IN THE SHOP 
AT NAZARETH” 


HE thought of Christ as a toiler, a working- 

j . an the carpenter of his village—this gets 

perhaps all too little attention even at Christ- 

mas-time. Arthur Pearce Vaughan presents the 
idea quite vividly in these three verses:— 


In the shop of Nazareth 

Pungent cedar haunts the breath. 

f ’Tis a low Eastern room, 

} Windowless, touched with gloom. 
Workman's bench and simple tools 

Line the walls. Chests and stools, 

Yoke of oxen, shaft of plow, 

Finished by the Carpenter, 

Lie about the pavement now. 


In the room the Craftsman stands, 
Stands and reaches out his hands... 
Let the shadows veil his face 
f If you must, and dimly trace 

His workman’s tunic, girt with bands 
At. his waist. But his hands— 
} Let the light play on them; 

Marks of toil lay on them. 
Point with passion and with care 
Every old scar showing there 
Where a tool slipped and hurt. 
Show each callus, be alert 
For each deep line of toil; 


Show the soil 
Of the pitch; and the strength 
Grip of helve gives at length... 


When night comes and I turn 
From my shop where I earn 
Daily bread, let me see 

Those hard hands; know that he 
Shared my lot, every bit; 





Was a man, every whit. 
Could I pass such a hand 
Stretched toward me? Misunderstand 
Or mistrust? Doubt that He 
Meets me full in sympathy? 
Carpenter! Hand like thine 
Is this hand—this of mine; 
I reach out gripping thee 
Son of Man, close to me, 
Close and fast, fearlessly. 
} —Arthur Pearce Vaughan. 
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pretty and green when the flowers drop off; soft wool- 
lined slippers for rheumatic feet; a favorite magazine; 
reading glasses that magnify to suit aged eves and 
make reading a pleasure instead of a tiring labor; a 
warm dressing gown of some bright color instead of 
the inevitable black or purple; some particularly good 
tea or coffee—and don’t forget some perfume. Find 
out what she wants if you are hunting for grandmother ; 
and do give grandfather, too, a chance to say what he 
despises before you hand it out and then expect the 
old gentleman to be thankful for something he con- 
siders fit for pigs only. 


IX 


And in our rejoicing let us remember the Giver of 
all good gifts and read once more with the family the 
second chapter of Luke and the second chapter of Mat- 
thew and with all our hearts thank Him for the blessed 
gifts of “Peace and good will to men” and resolve 
that so far as we can, we shall pass on to the world 
the gifts that mean so much to us. And as we read 
of the Wise Men bringing their gifts, let us remember 
once more why we ourselves give gifts at this blessed 
time—in memory of the Christ Child. And it will do 
us good to recall why gold and frankincense and myrrh 
were brought. They were symbolic of what life held 
for the Babe in the Manger. Gold was the tribute 
brought to the King of the world—and I wonder if 
that doesn’t mean that people who. have gold should 
remember to pay Him tribute with what after all is 
really his? Then the frankincense was the tribute to 
the Priest of His people—the great High Priest who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. And last of 
all, myrrh for the burying of the body after the cruci- 
fixion. 

King, Priest and Lamb of God, sacrificed for the 
sins of the world—that is what those first Christmas 
gifts meant to an agonizing, sin-cursed world listen- 
ing for the first time to that blessed message from 
heaven above as the angels sang to the Christ Child, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

From my heart I wish you every one a blessed, happy 
Christmas. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Living Christmas Gifts 


OW many of us agree with Mrs. Patterson in 
what she says about “living Christmas gifts”’— 


that Christmas is such a happy occasion that it 
is a pity most gifts associated with it last so short a 
time? Why not make living Christmas gifts to neigh- 
bors and kinsfolk—gifts of rosebushes, crepe myrtles, 
mimosas, evergreens, etc., that we have but they have 
not? For town friends, well-rooted dogwoods, red- 
buds, or evergreens from the woods may be more ac- 
ceptable than anything else we could offer. 














| SOMETHING TO READ 
For Christmas Reading 


LONG with the two Bible chapters suggested by 
A Mrs. Patterson, there is no better reading for 
this happy season than Charles Dickens’s A 
Christmas Carol. It is a good thing to read by one’s 
self or to have read aloud to the whole family—a part 
each night for two or three nights as a sort of short 
serial story. And then don’t forget to read that other 
fascinating and shorter Dickens Christmas story, The 
Boots at the Holly Tree Inn. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
Oe an armed camp, in a hard old Roman world, 




















the song of the angels rang out, proclaiming, 

“Peace on earth among men of good will.” How 
far off it must have seemed on that night! How far 
off it seems today! Yet it will come true. It is not a 
myth; it is not a mockery. Surviving ages of slaugh- 
ter, it still haunts us, proving its immortality. It is 
not a mortal melody, but a divine symphony. Because 
it is far off we know that it is not our own music but 
was sent into the soul of man by One who is as far 
above us as the stars are above the mists. It is a song 
out of the heart of the world. It means much that we 
can hear it, despite gray fears and grim facts, forever 
singing above a din of strife; and hearing it, take up 
its strain in a world of feud. Not in our day, not in 
many days, perhaps, but at last it will be fulfilled. The 
world will fill up with men of good will who keep step 
to its music and live by its law—men who know that 
God is love, and that love and joy will blend in the 
final note of the great world-song.—Joseph Fort New- 
ton in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Ways to Reduce Work Animal Cost 


More Home-Grown Feeds, Better Pastures, and More Careful Management Suggested 


State Department of Agriculture in September, 

1922, covering experimental work conducted on 
several of its branch experiment stations, the results 
show that it costs on the average $139.28 to keep a 
horse or a mule over a period of 
one year. It is strikingly brought 
out that it costs approximately the 
average value of each horse and 
each mule each year for main- 
tenance. 

The motive power of the farm 
is one of the first needs of the 
actual production of crops. Au- 
thoritative data show that on the 
average the work stock is idle on 
most farms approximately one- 
half, and in many instances as 
much as two-thirds of the time. 
It is not only difficult but practically impossible 
to operate a farm without having work animals on 
hand ready for use whenever necessity demands. It is, 
therefore, necessary to maintain these animals in con- 
dition for work at all times. One of the great loop- 
holes in our farming practice is that 
we do not farm in such a way that 
greater use can be made of work ani- 
mals the year round. 


The Problem of Winter Care 


NFORTUNATELY, the winter 
[ period is an idle period when 

very little is provided for the 
work animals to do, and naturally this 
is the most expensive period to main 
tain them, as pastures are not provided 
as can and should be done to reduce 
the cost of maintenance duririg the 
idle periods of the growing season. 
Continued overhead without remuner- 
ative returns in work is thus the gen 
eral rule, and if work cannot be pro- 
vided we should at least make every 
effort to reduce the cost of feed, and 
at the same time maintain good health, 
stamina, and condition. 


I: A BULLETIN published by the North Carolina 





Rh. 8. CURTIS 


The production of home-grown rough- 
ages can more than any other one 
thing help to reduce the cost of winter 
maintenance. The production of more 
legume hay will not only reduce this 
cost but at the same time aid in increasing the fertility 
of the land. Our hay buying practice is faulty, ex- 
pensive, not generally good for the animal or the soil, 
and is also a means of introducing many of the noxious 
weed seeds which are rapidly becoming a pest. We 
should remember that from one-half to as much as 
two-thirds of the cost of purchased hay is for freight. 
To follow this practice is to admit that sound business 
principles do not have a place in farming. 


A PAIR OF 


Plans should be made now to grow the necessary 2 


to 2% tons of hay and 50 to 60 bushels of corn to 
maintain each work animal annually. This could well 
be supplemented during winter and summer with from 
1 to 1% pounds of good bright colored cottonseed meal 
to supply some of the needed protein nutrients. This 
should be thoroughly mixed with the corn, oats, or 
other grain used as the concentrate portion. Do not 
be misled by the winter coat of the animal which may 
give the appearance of being in good condition when 
in reality such is not the case. Good barns for winter 
protection, ample exercise, salt, and water seem so 
simple as being unworthy of mention, although all are 
highly important. Under any circumstances, do not 
allow the animals to run down in condition so that 
when the period of heavy work comes it will be neces- 
sary to feed heavily to bring them back to normal. 


Pastures and Idle Periods 


NE of the outstanding needs to reduce the cost of 

maintenance and to increase efficiency is a pas- 

ture or paddock of ample size where work ani- 
mals can run at nights, on Sundays, and during idle 
periods of the year. In addition to economizing on 
feed by providing pastures, labor can be almost entirely 
eliminated during the pasture period. Under these 
conditions, exercise and recreation are provided in the 
most beneficial manner. Doubtless the general awaken- 
ing to the importance of pastures will help in solving 
this problem of two-fold importance. 


The generally prevailing high prices for grains and 






SOUT 


By R. S. CURTIS 


Animal Industry Division, N. C. Experiment Station 


hays in the cotton producing sections of the South 
gives a serious aspect to the idle work stock problem. 
Much of the fall selling of work stock and rebuying 
in the spring at exorbitant prices could be overcome 
in part at least, if a more consistent and economical 
plan could be devised for handling work animals 
throughout the year. The situation is especially aggra- 
vating because entirely too few farmers have pastures 
for idle work stock during slack periods of work which 
necessitates keeping them in the stalls or in drylots at 
practically as much cost when idle as when working. 
Provision for pastures, therefore, during the summer 
and the growing of both roughages and grain for 
winter maintenance constitute two important measures 
necessary of solution to bring about the best means of 
reducing the high cost of keeping work animals. 


More pride should be taken in handling work ani- 
mals, more especially horses. On the pride which 
we take will largely depend the success obtained. More 
pride means the elimination of abuse which should 






HERN-GROWN GELDINGS WITH GOOD BONE, 
FORM, AND PLENTY OF CAPACITY FOR WORK 











never be permitted. It not only causes irritation but 
when carried to extremes may render an otherwise 
excellent team practically useless by bringing on vicious 
or balky habits. This not only reduces efficiency for 
work but actual values for sale purposes. More atten- 
tion should be given to handling and caring for one of 
the most costly and needed pieces of equipment on the 
farm. 


Some Fundamentals of Management 
i= practice of allowing work animals to stand in 


box stalls, year in and year out, on heated manure 

beds is very detrimental to the life and efficiency 
of the animals. Wherever box stalls are used, and this 
is a common practice, they should be cleaned out fre- 
quently and clean bedding provided. Many times ani- 
mals are allowed to stand on manure which has been 
accumulating for six months, or in frequent cases ob- 
served much longer. This is not only very detrimental 
te the general health but exceptionally bad for the feet, 
in one sense the most essential part of a horse or a 
mule. It is strikingly brought out in the old adage, 
“No foot—no horse.” The effect of the heated manure 
impregnated with ammonia is to burn the life out of 
the hoof, rendering it dry, shelly, and easy to break 
and crack even if kept shod consistently. 

Remember that regular attention is essential with 
work stock as well as with other kinds of farm animals, 
The best practice is to feed three times daily, furnish- 
ing the bulk of the roughage feed at night when there 
is more time to consume it. Furnish water regularly 
but never allow an overheated animal to consume water 
in undue amounts. It is best under these conditions to 
let them stand for a time before water is offered, and 
then it should be given sparingly until the temperature 
and condition of the animal becomes normal. Do not 
allow animals to stand in the stalls over Sunday at- 
tended by heavy feeding without exercise, and then 
give them severe work in the beginning of the week. 
Under extreme conditions this may bring on troubles 
which prove fatal. 


EVENLY 


Other Prerequisites in Reducing Cost 


N MANY farms the grooming of animals is ap- 
parently unknown, although it is generally ac- 
cepted that proper grooming reduces perceptibly 
the amount and cost of feed required. Disregarding 
this fact, however, if it served no better purpose than 
to present a good appearance, the farmer would be well 
repaid in the satisfaction derived. The best of health, 
vigor and stamina cannot be maintained under insani- 
tary conditions of housing and care. The same rule 
applies with animals in this respect as with humans, 
Give more attention to fitting the harness, especially 
the collars. A work animal cannot be comfortable 
when compelled to work with a collar which is too 
tight, thus cutting off the wind, or one which is too 
large, causing the draft to fall below the point of the 
shoulder. The latter condition is especially hazardous, 
as many sore shoulders are caused by carelessness in 


‘this particular respect. Keep the collars scrupulously 


clean, scraping off all perspiration and dust which col- 
lects, especially during the winter and summer season, 
the period of most severé work. Unclean, ill-fitting 
collars are largely responsible for sore shoulders and 
sore necks which may render an ani- 
mal practically useless for a season in 
extreme cases, 


Provide a harness room of some de 
scription. This, as well as providing 
and selecting home-grown feeds, will 
effect a saving in the work stock prob- 
lem. Most harness rooms, so-called, 
are immediately behind the animals or 
at some place in the barn where they 
absorb a large portion of the ammonia 
fumes which arise. It would be diff- 
cult to estimate the loss in harness 
leather due to its subjection to the con- 
ditions just described. The ammonia 
fumes eat the life out of the leather, 
causing it to crack, break, and eventu- 
ally go to pieces. Overcome this con- 
dition by all means, and supplement it 
with the practice of thoroughly wash- 
ing the harness twice yearly, allowing 
it to dry, after which it is thoroughly 
greased with some dependable harness 
oil. This, in reality, is not a minor 
problem; it is one of extreme impor- 
tance, and yet often sadly neglected by 
a great number of farmers. 


Can We Raise Work Animals? 


HE first essential in any plans which we may make 

to produce our work animals, whether horses or 

mules, is to learn how to care for and utilize the 
seed stock which in this case is the brood mare. From 
my observation of the work stock situation in the 
South there is very little support to offer for the state- 
ment that horses will not do well, at least in the Upper 
South. It is true that many cases could be cited where 
results secured have not measured up to the antici- 
pation. On the other hand, there are many specific 
examples of where they have actually been successful, 
both as work animals and as producers of their kind. 


The chief trouble on the whole is that where horses 
have been substituted for mules they have in most 
cases been given what we may term “mule treatment.” 
Horses must have “horse treatment” in contrast to mule 
treatment, just the same as dairy cattle must have 
“dairy cattle treatment.” We must, therefore, not only 
recognize this fundamental, but master the means of 
correcting the evil or misunderstanding, whichever you 
may choose to term it. We believe that horses can be 
used successfully in the South, but certainly, if they 
cannot be, we can never hope, under any conditions, te 
develop a home supply of work animals. 

The matter of producing work stock is largely one 
of adapting ourselves to a situation. We have, to 4 
large extent, gotten into the habit of buying all of our 
work animals. Should we not feel hopeful that tne 
tendency toward greater diversification will gradually 
improve and demonstrate the possibility of producing 
part of our work animals at least? It is merely a part 
of safe diversified farming. 

There are two striking examples of growing work 
animals in the case of Mr. L. W. Shook of the Coastal 
Plains section of thé South, who has on hand at pres- 
ent about 30 mules, most of which are used in the 
actual work of tending the farm which he operates, and 
Mr. D. J. Lybrook in the Upper Piedmont section, 
who actually produces all of his work animals. 
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Live Farm News You Want to Know 


Resolutions Adopted and Officers 
Elected by Farmers’ Union 


HE National Farmers’ Union in its 

annual convention at Hot Springs, 

Ark., renewed its allegiance to the 
jdea of education in codperative princt- 
* ples as the basis for successful codperative 
work, recommended 
the holding of short 
courses in coopera- 
tion and urged as- 
sistance of the Nat- 
ional and State Farm- 
ers’ Unions by the 
cooperatives. It 
commended the ac- 
tion of the Corn 





CHAS. 8. parrerr Belt Committee of 
Farm Organizations 
and asked for legislation which would 


bring equality for agriculture. 


Charles S. Barrett, of Georgia, was 
elected president for the twenty-first time. 
John A. Simpson, of Oklahoma, was re- 
elected vice-president; A. C. Davis, of 
Arkansas, secretary-treasurer. The board 
consists of John Tromble, of Kansas; 
Geo. H. Bowles, of Virginia; H. J. 
Keeney, of Nebraska; J. M. Collins, of 
Colorado; A. E. Cotterill, of Iowa. The 
only new member of the board is Mr. 
Cotterill, who succeeds J. W. Batcheller, 
of South Dakota. 

In the resolutions on legislation the 
convention asked for downward revision 
of freight rates, repeal of the so-called 
guaranty clause of tthe Esch-Cummins 
act. It opposed military training in high 
schools and colleges and objected to the 
extravagance in maintaining citizens’ 
military training camps. The conven- 
tion opposed the refund of the surplus to 
income tax payers. It recommended 
government ownership of Muscle Shoals 
and government control of the Federal 
Reserve System. On the tariff the reso- 
lution read: “We recommend a revision 
of tariff schedules in the interests of ag- 
riculture.” 

The convention endorsed the enactment 
of a farm relief measure “that will place 
agriculture on a basis of equality with 
other industries.” In the educational field 
it declared that there is a lack of suf- 
ficient number of codperative managers 
who understand the principles of codp- 
eration and suggested “the holding of 
short courses for the training of farm- 
reared young men and women in the 
Principles of sound business practice, es- 
pecially codperative accounting.” 


North Carolina Farm News 


HERE is only one cow to each 16 

persons in 50 eastern counties of 
North Carolina. This is approximately 
one cow to each three families. It would 
require the milk pro- 
duced by three times 
this number of cows 
to properly supply the 
homes with dairy prod- 
ucts, 

2 

Sixty-five per cent 
of the cotton grown in Union County 
last year was of the Improved Mexican 
Big Boll variety. The Codperative Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association reports that 
the members who produced this cotton 
received 95 points more for their cotton 
than did the growers of other varieties. 

* * * 





A State Advisory Council to assist, 
with suggestions and advice, the local 
colored agents of the Extension Division 
at State College, was organized Decem- 
ber 17 at the close of the annual con- 
ference of the Negro demonstration 
agents held in the Wake County Court- 
house. It was presided over by C. R. 
Hudson, state agent, and L. E. Hall, 
Negro district agent. Some of the lead- 


ing farmers and educators of the Negro 
race in the state were present to assist 
in the organization. 

* * &* 

A two-day short course for beekeepers 
of North Carolina will be held at the 
_North Carolina State College on January 
20. and 21. The course will give ad- 
vanced work in beekeeping and will not 
give attention to promotional or exten- 
sion work. The course will be free of 
charge and is designed for the man al- 
ready in the business. » 

* * * 

About 50 of the leading poultry keep- 
ers of Johnston County met at Smith- 
field recently and organized the Johnston 
County Poultry Association. A commit- 
tee consisting of T. W. Ives, Mrs. D. J. 
Wellons, W. T. Wilson, and Miss Myr- 
tle Bailey were appointed to work with 
Miss Minnie Lee Garrison, home agent, 
to present a plan of permanent organi- 
zation at the next meeting. 

* * & 

Of the 13 different varicties and 
strains of cotton tested by J. J. Mitchell, 
of Ahoskie, Wannamaker-Cleveland led 
the list in pounds of seed cotton pro- 
duced per acre and in money value per 
acre. There was a difference of $18.21 
in the value of cotton raised from the 
pedigreed Cleveland seed over that raised 
from a local strain of Cleveland which 
had been in the county for about five 
years without any attention having been 
given to its breeding or selection. 


* * * 
One election held in November that 
was fraught with interest to farmers 
seems to have been overlooked. It was 


in Nash County and the contest was for 
or against county agent work. County 
Agent H. M. Parker reports that there 
were 1,420 votes for county agent work 
and 386 votes against. 

* * * 

The American Soybean Association 
meeting in Chicago last week elected 
Fred P. Latham of Beaufort County 
president for the ensuing year, and he 
plans to have this important association 
hold a great meeting in Eastern North 
Carolina next summer. 


News of South Carolina Farm 
Progress Told by County Agents 


. LEE Gowan, Aiken.— One flock 

of 300 hens returned, the past year, 

a profit of $1,190.20, plus 100 pullets that 

were added to the flock. This, as you 

will see, is a little better 

than $4 per bird, an excep- 
tionally good record. 

J. W. McLendon, Flor- 
ence.— There was 42,900 
pounds of surplus govern- 
ment explosive in two cars 
which was distributed to 221 farmers 
at $9.50 per 100. It would have cost 
them, buying it retail in the old way, at 
least $25 per 100. The farmers by pur- 
chasing by this method instead of buy- 
ing retail saved over $6,000. 


Thos. W. Morgan, McCormick.—In- 
dications point to the fact that we will 
have one or two carloads of broilers for 
sale early in the spring. Interest in the 
poultry business continues to grow and 
it is proving the most profitable industry 
in McCormick County today. 

G. H. Griffin, Oconee.— Many re- 
ports gathered from farmers and obser- 
vations made throughout the county 
show that there is fully 75 per cent more 
small grain planted this year than last 
year. 





T. M. Mills, Newberry.— We feel 
that we have broken all records in the 
South, in the number of community 
booths represented at the recent New- 
berry County Fair. Nineteen community 





booths and three individual farm booths 
is what we believe to be a record along 
this line. 

C. B. Cannon, Laurens.—Mr. R. S. 
Dunlap is having ground fixed for the 
setting of a large vineyard in this county 
for the purpose of manufacturing grape 
juice on a commercial scale. He is to 
set 10 acres now and hopes to increase 
his acreage up to 30 or 40 acres. 

Claude Rothell, Saluda.—The inter- 
est in dairy and poultry work is favor- 
able indication that the farmers in this 
county will work their way out of the 
present adversity. Ample feed crops 
favor the expansion of these projects 
and the increase in production is already 
apparent. 

G. H. Stewart, Marlboro. — This 
month we made final checks on all five- 
acre cotton demonstrations. The yields 
were much higher than the average cot- 
ton, due to good seed and cultural prac- 
tices, five contestants producing within 
a close range of two bales per acre. 

R. F. Kolb, Orangeburg.—The most 
outstanding piece of work being done 
this month is the marketing of the pecan 
crop. An assembling point for this and 
adjoining counties has been established 
here and is receiving large quantities of 
nuts. On account of the convenience of 
marketing afforded local growers, many 
pecans are being sold which otherwise 
would doubtless have gone to waste. To 
date, approximately 50,000 pounds have 
been received, graded, bagged, and ship- 
ped . codperatively. 

Ernest Carnes, Spartanburg.—! vis- 
ited the five-acre corn demonstration in 
the “Hundred-bushel Club,” and advised 
as to harvesting and measuring the corn. 
While the records have not yet been 
completed, it is very probable that an 
average of 70 bushels will be produced 
per acre. Because of dry weather con- 
ditions the corn was not planted until 
late in the season, otherwise 100 bushels 
per acre would probably have been pro- 
duced. 


Virginia Farm News 


A POULTRY contest in Ambherst 
County, to run from November 
1, 1926, to November 1, 1927, was re- 
cently organized by Mrs. John C. Long, 
county home dem- 
onstration agent. A 
large number of la- 


dies in this county 
have entered the 
contest. 

* + * 


Fire-cured tobacco 
prices have been so 





low that growers 
have held meetings at Amelia, Appo- 
mattox, Farmville, and other places 


throughout the state to discuss ways and 
means of improving prices. The aver- 
age on many markets has not been over 
8 cents. Low prices for fire-cured to- 
bacco were predicted last spring, but 
very few people believed prices would 
fall below 12 cents. 
: ‘us 


Hog cholera is spreading rapidly im 
Virginia, according to Dr. H. C. Givens, 
state veterinarian. He advises all farm- 
ers to protect their hogs by inoculation. 
The State Department of Agriculture 
has furnished larger supplies of inocu- 
lation than usual to all sections of the 
state, the amount of cholera present in 
the state being greater apparently than 
at any time for the past five or six years. 

ee 6 


The Curles’ Neck Farm, in Henrico 
County, with their Duroc-Jersey hogs at 
International Live Stock Show, won the 
following first prizes: senior yearling 
boar, senior boar pig, aged sow, and aged 
herd, This is the second time that the 





Curles Neck Farm hogs have won at the 
International. 
£4 

The law against misbranding food 
products is being invoked by the Dairy 
and Food Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Recently a firm 
was brought to court for branding hams 
“Smithfield” when it was claimed that 
such hams were not produced in the 
Smithfield territory nor under the rules 
and regulations necessary for the use 


of this name. 
x * * 


The Sixth Annual Corn and, Grain 
Show of the Virginia Crop Improve- 
ment Association will be held in Fred- 
ericksburg on January 27-28, and com- 
petition will include all forms of grain 
raised in the state. There will also be 
a class for corn entries open to all farm- 
ers throughout the country. 

* * * 

The shipment of Virginia apples 
through the port of Hampton Roads has 
been making favorable progress. <A re- 


port from the State Chamber of Com- 
merce stated that recently more than 
9,000 barrels of Virginia apples were 


shipped to Amsterdam and Liverpool on 
two vessels. 
es @ 

During November* 2,012 cows were 
tested in three groups of the Loudoun 
Valley Cow Testing Association. A num- 
ber of unprofitable cows found as a re- 
sult of the test were sold. Frank C. 
Littleton’s herd of 40 mixed and pure- 
bred Jerseys led the association for the 
month for the second consecutive time 
and for the fourth time during the year. 
The average production during Novem- 
ber was 634 pounds of milk and 34.3 
pounds of butterfat. 


Figures From Final Cotton Report 
UNITED STATES cotton crop in 
1926 of 18,644,966 bales with a yield 

of 187 pounds of lint per acre is the final 

estimate of the Crop Reporting Board. 

The report, issued on December 8, as of 

conditions December 1, will be the last 

until revision next April after the final 
ginning report. This year’s crop com- 
pares with 16,103,679 bales in 1925 and 

A3,627,936 in 1924. 

The Census Bureau reported 14,644,966 
bales ginned to December 1, a somewhat 
smaller figure than had been generally 
expected. The final total ginnings for 
the season will depend upon whether the 
various influences affecting the harvesting 
of the portion of the crop still in the field 
are more or less favorable than usual. 

Details of the report by states giving 
area for harvest, abandonment since June 
25, bales ginned to December 1, and 1926 
production are shown in the table below. 














‘= 
24 e.? S 
S Zilz5| Sst) F 
sue [52 (25) B43 | ES 
See |Eo| ffs tor 
fo [02/ Ss pip 
BES (So) cee] we 
a 1885 |aZ| ges | ah 
VIPMIR.. ocescios 101 | 2.0 | 55 37,446 
North Carolina.| 2,023 | 1.5 | 1,250 | 1,000,361 
South Carolina..} 2,732 | 2.5 | 1,030 841,597 
GSROPHIG cenvecsnc) See t aca | 1,475 1,284,090 
Florida .......+ | 109 | 3.0 33 31,865 
Kentucky ....... 37 | 2.0 24 Ic ccunen . 
Missouri ........ 488 | 5.0 255 161,747 
Tennessee ...... } 1,178 | 2.0 475 357,396 
Alabama .....-. } 3,713 | 1.5 | 1,490 | 1,350,884 
Missifsippi ..... 3,768 | 1.5 | 1,930} 1,553,696 
Louisiana ....... | 1,960 | 2.0 820 | 740,783 
TOKO se cvcsvceses |} 18,363 | 4.0] 5,900 | 4,647,920 
Oklahoma ...... |} 4,912} 4.0] 1,950 | 1,163,796 
Arkansas .....:. | 3,782 | 2.0 1,620 | 1,247,070 
New Mexico ... 120 | 4.0 72 48,016 
APTISOGE cvcceeces 167 | 1.0 115 77,410 
California ....... 160 | 4.0 128 91,447 
All other ....... [-s+s = a secctonnl 9,442 
U. S. Total ..! 47,653 | 2.9 | 18,618 | 14,644,966 
Lower California} 
(Old Mexico)t | 130 $80 J... .ccvcce 5 


+Not including linters; production of linters 

usually about 6 per cent as much as the lint. 
tNot included in United States total. 
$Estimate of U. S. D. A. 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 

HE year 1770 found Duncan McAfee, 16-year- 

old orphan, traveling with a band of Mo- 
ravians from Pennsylvania to the frontier 
settlements of Carolina. 

Duncan’s father had been killed by a fall- 
ing tree soon after the family had come to 
Pennsylvania in 176. His mother had died 
three months before. 

On their way, the Moravian band joined 
with two other parties, also on the road to 
Carolina. Among them was a girl, Agnes 
Sawyer, for whom Duncan took an unexpect- 
ed and unusual liking. 

Two days out from Staunton Court House 
a bandit band swooped down on the pioneers 
at midnight, robbed the Moravians, drove off 
the horses, killed Agnes’ father, and disap- 
peared with her into the darkness. 


. But Duncan didn’t intend to see Agnes 
carried away without attempting to rescue 
her. He plunged into the wilderness toward 
where he heard the horses being driven off, 
gained a seat on a big black gelding, and af- 
ter many hours of riding (his horse just one 
among those being driven off) he found him- 
self in the middle of the bandit camp. Play- 
ing the part of a little boy lost from the 
camp, he fooled the bandits completely, be- 
came a helper to the cook, and managed to 
let Agnes know he was there to help her 


escape. 
CHAPTER IV 


The Captain's Pistol 

UNCAN carried Agnes Sawyer her 
iN aeeer that night. He stood out- 

side, handed her the trencher, and 
waited while she ate. In order to quiet 
any suspicion, he sat down on a log near 
the door, and put his head sleepily be- 
tween his hands. Actually he spent the 
time talking to her, but any one a tew 
yards away could not have guessed it. 

“No danger for a while,” and he was 
careful not to say specifically what the 
danger was. “They'll all sleep sound to- 
night. Tomorrow Locke may take our 
horses over the hills east and sell them. 
That'll take two or three days, and may- 
be more. We'll have a chance.” 

He spent the night in the timber near 
her cabin. No one came near her. Dun- 
can heard her sobbing to herself in the 
middle of the night, but did not dare to 
go near her lest some one see him. 

In the morning he did chores of all 
sorts. Half a dozen men bustled around 
rolling packs, cleaning rifles and _pis- 
tols, grooming and_ saddling horses. 
Captain Locke was to start off for the 
settlement to the east soon. The lucky 
ones of the lot would go with him, wind 
up the sale of the stolen stock and spend 
a happy night or two in the taverns 
along the route. 

The man with the crooked nose was 
sitting on a log near the creek when 
Locke came up to him. Duncan saw the 
meeting and came closer to listen. 

“Coming?” asked the captain. 

The man pointed to his arm, still in a 
sling. 

“You don’t need an arm to ride,” 
Locke was scornful. 

“Spencer give me ten shillings to take 
my place,” the fellow explained. “Any- 
way I ain’t fit to ride.” 

II 
OCKE turned away without com- 
ment. He noted Duncan, and beck- 
oned to him. The boy slipped after him 
into the woods. 

“Keep your eyes open after I am 
gone,” directed the captain briskly. “Say 
nothing to anybody, but tell me every- 
thing that happens. If they bother that 
girl—” 

“T'll find out everything, sir,” Duncan 
assured him. “At a pinch I could do 
more. I can shoot.” 

Locke looked at him thoughtfully. 

“No harm, maybe,” he said as if to 
himself, “probably not much good either. 
Well, hide this and if anyone forgets 
who is captain here or that my cabin is 
to be left alone, use it on him—if your 
nerve holds.” 

He pulled from his belt one of the pis- 
tols that Duncan had admired, a long 
slim barrelled weapon with its grip in- 
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laid with silver. Duncan put it inside 
his shirt. 

The troop formed. Locke mounted. 
He waved the men around him. 

“Horner is in command while I am 
gone,” he commanded. “I'll be back be- 
fore you expect me. Keep the outposts 
on the trails. Don't fool with what 
doesn’t concern you.” 


HEN later Duncan took the girl 

something to eat, she pressed him 
harder with questions than she had done 
before. 

“How did you get here?” she asked. 

He explained briefly. 

She opened her eyes wide. 

“That was brave,” she cried, and then 
spoiled it by adding, “And you are such a 
little fellow too.” 

He flushed darkly. “I can take care 
of myself,” he said, “and I'm older than 
I look. I’m sixteen, nearly seventeen.” 

She was surprised but still bent, it 
seemed, on teasing him. 

“That’s not so very old though, is it 
she asked. 

“Tt’s as old as you are, Miss,” he snap- 
ped, “and sixteen’s grown for the back 
country.” 

She took that in silence and when she 
did speak again, it was in a very small 
and different voice. She asked about 
their chance of getting away. 

Duncan heard that in gloomy silence. 
Escape? He had pondered over that word 
as he slept and as he woke. He felt tied 
to this girl, whom he hardly knew, by 
bands too strong to break. The very 
thought of another man touching her 
made him wince as if he had been struck 
himself. He had been drawn to her at 
first by that obscure alchemy that works 
in the blood at his age, and perhaps 
earlier in times and places where men are 
made from boys in shorter time than regu- 
lation. His hasty resolution, when the 
camp was attacked, had made her the 
subject of a vow in which his whole be- 
ing was wrapped up. 

He had gone into the matter lightly 
enough; now it seemed different. His 
new consciousness of the girl made him 
somehow more vulnerable. He saw clear- 
ly the dangers of the proximity of a 
dozen idle men of uncertain virtue. Hor- 
ner might be loyal to the captain. It 
was certain that Romkey, the man with 
the bandaged arm and battered nose, was 
not. 

“Soon,” he declared and tried to make 
his voice cheerful. “I'll warn you in 
time. Keep up your courage.” 

IV 


HREE days passed slowly. Duncan 

picked up a good deal of information 
about the habits of the gang. The 
branded man and one or two others 
worked up north on the road and brought 
news of trains worth robbing. They left 
the little towns along the road alone, 
and did not bother even the lonely farms. 

Nothing seemed to offer a chance of 
escape. He could only watch and hope. 
He did not notice that Romkey was for- 
ever passing among the men, his tongue 
going steadily. He stopped when the 
boy was near, and Duncan dared not 
show too much curiosity. Horner paid 
no attention to him. He sat on a stump, 
smoked a pipe, and stroked his beard 
with heavy fingers on which black hair 
bristled. He changed sentries on the 
trail every four hours; for the rest he 
hardly moved. 

The next night, as before, Duncan lay 
in the edge of the woods. Nothing stir- 
red. He got up drowsily in the morning, 
helped with the breakfast and the chores 
and went to sleep again. As he dished 
out the rations at noon he noticed that 
Horner was missing. 
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“Out skirmishing for some meat,” one 
man explained. 

Along about two o'clock, several of the 
men showed uneasiness. They began to 
look up the trail with a worried air. Two 
went over to Romkey and spoke to him. 

“George, you run up the trail and tell 
those boys to come in,” Romkey ordered. 
“No sense in posting—in posting guards 
off there anyway.” 

A man started up the trail. The otn- 
ers seemed uncertain. 

“What'll Horner say?” someone asked. 

“What'll the captain say?” This in a 
tone more anxious. 

Romkey swelled like a turkey cock. 
“What do we care?” he roared. “We've 
took too many orders. Them two ain't 
any better than us.” 

Some apparently were not so sure. 
Romkey convinced them by dragging out 
a keg of whiskey from the captain's 
cabin and serving it out. He grew 
steadily more popular as the whisky took 
effect. Finally one man mounted the 
keg. 

“Let’s elect a new captain,” he cried, 
“The old one’s as bad as a confounded 
naval officer. Romkey’s the man for 
us.” 

They cheered him and voted aye for 
Romkey. Duncan noted that the man’s 
arm was out of the sling and apparently 
as well as ever. 

Supper time came. The cook was ac- 
tive in the convivial circle around Rom- 
key and the keg. Duncan busied himself 
with the cooking and came presently to 
bid them help themselves from the kettle. 

Some came over a bit unsteadily. Some 
stayed by the keg. For Romkey, Dun- 
can scooped the choicest meat out of the 
stew and handed it to him on a clean 
trencher. 

“Boy,” said Romkey, “Come here.” 

Duncan scrambled over to him and 
saluted him with awkward respect. 

“You been taking meals to that girl?” 

Duncan nodded, and added, “Yes Sir,” 
when he saw the frown gathering. 

“T'll take her meals now,” he added 
firmly. “No dirty faced little runt can 
—here, fix up a good meal and let me 
have it. Go tell her she’s got a treat 
coming.” 
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UNCAN obeyed him. He walked 

slowly across the grass toward the 
cabin. It was hidden by another from 
the cook shack, where the men were 
gathered. 

Agnes saw him coming and had the door 
open. He thought she had guessed his 
news, for her eyes were frightened. Yet 
she only said, “Is Horner back?” 

He shook his head. 

She fell back a step and put her hand 
to her mouth. Her eyes looked out over 
that gesture with a certainty of terror. 

“He’s killed him,” she breathed. 

When Duncan asked what she meant, 
the girl explained that she had seen 
Romkey follow Horner into the woods. 
Later she had heard a faint shot. Rom- 
key had come back alone. Now— 

“In a minute,” Duncan interrupted, 
“Romkey will be here.” 

She sank back against the doorpost. 
Her breath came in sobbing gasps. 

“No,” she moaned, “No—no.” 

“To give you dinner,” Duncan went on 
coldly. “Keep that door locked. Let him 
hand the food through the window.” 

She stood erect again and looked at the 
boy. The first shock was over. There 
was desperation and anger in her face. 

“If he wants to, he can break in,” she 
said as if weighing chances to herself. 
“Tf I had a knife now—” 

“He will not break in,” said Duncan. 

She gave him a glance of alarm. “He 
would only kill you,” she murmured, 
“Do not vex him. Save yourself.” 


The Progressive Farmer 


SEVENTEEN IS GROWN UP 


He could have slapped her face at that 
moment with great joy. For a second 
he glared at her, then he heard some one 
moving behind the next cabin. He made 
a warning gesture. 

“Quick,” he whispered. “I'll be nearby. 

He glided around the corner of the 
cabin. The slam of the door came to 
his ears. The bar fell. 

Duncan put his hand inside his shirt 
and pulled out the captain’s pistol. Its 
butt lay nicely in his hand. He shook 
more powder in the pan, held it ready, 
and steadied his shoulder against the 
cabin wall. 

“Open the door,” ordered a voice be- 
yond suddenly. 

There was no answer. 
made the door rattle. 

“If it’s dinner, hand it in at the win 
dow, please,” came the girl’s voice, very 
thin, very high. 

“Open that door.” 

Silence. 

“An ax will do it if you won't, my 
pretty.” It was Romkey’s voice again. 
“No? Well then.” 


VI 


HERE was a crash. The girl scream- 

ed. Duncan, gliding softly around 
the corner, came face to face with Rom- 
key, red faced, sweating, an ax swung 
over one shoulder in position for another 
swing at the door. His grip relaxed for 
an instant, his jaw dropped as he saw 
Duncan and got the significance of the 
pistol muzzle that was a foot from his 
chest. 

“What the devil,” he cried. He clench- 
ed the handle again and swung his 
weight into a blow that aimed for Dun- 
can’s head. 

The pistol spat flame and lead at his 
chest. He choked and staggered. The 
ax, released, plowed into the dirt at 
Duncan's side. Romkey turned half way 
around, fell against the side of the cabin 
and slid slowly to the ground. His eyes 
rolled at Duncan. He tried to speak. A 
final spasm shook him and he lay still. 

Duncan stared at him—and at the pis- 
tol from whose muzzle blue smoke still 
trailed. Then he tossed the pistol! down 
by the body and turned away. He thrust 
his face up to the window as he went 
past. 

“Say nothing,” he warned. 
them know.” 

In a second he was around the corner 
of the cabin. He doubled back among 
the trees and came out again on the far 
side of the cook shack. The men around 
the keg were just moving slowly away 
from it. A group of the others had al 
ready turned the corner towards the pris- 
oner’s cabin. 

A shout came back. 

“Dead.” 


A heavy kic 


“Don’t fet 


Vil 


HE men broke into a run. Duncan 

joined them. Breathing hard, they 
came up to the circle around Romkey’s 
body. 

“Pistoled,” commented 
“Now who done it?” 

One man gave a cry, leaped forward 
and threw up his hand with the pistol i0 
it. The men stared at it; one or two 
swore and stepped back. : 

“It's the captain's pistol. The captain 
—he warned Romkey to mind his ow? 


some one. 


business. He told Romkey to keep his 
nose out of this.” P 
“The captain came back and got him, 


added another hoarsely. 

“Served him right,” avowed one man 
loudly, as if am umseen listener were 
weighing their words. The others mum: 
bled among themselves. They backed 
slowly away. The man on the ground 
faced with his painful grin nothing but 
the wavering green of a branch high 
above him. Captain Romkey had come 
to the end of his hour’s command. 


(Continued next week) 
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Must Lower Cotton Growing Costs 


This Is the Only Means We Have of Meeting the Competition of West Texas 


N THE last 10 years, Texas has near- 

ly doubled her cotton acreage. In the 

same period, the acreage increase in 
Oklahoma has been almost equally great. 
These acreage increases have come main- 
ly in the western 
portions of these 
states, where enor- 
mous areas, once 
chiefly devoted to 
grazing, have been 
put under the plow. 
This menace of in- 
creasing cotton acre- 
age in the South- 
west is becoming in- 
creasingly important 
to every cotton grower of the Central 
South and Southeast. 

I have recently returned from West 
Texas, where I have cotton lands, and 
where I have had an opportunity to study 
at first hand cotton production methods 
in that region, and to draw some con- 
clusions as to the significance to growers 
in the older parts of the Belt of the 
great and increasing cotton acreage in 
the Southwest. 


Enormous Acreage Per Worker 


EST Texas is pre-eminently a 

region of machinery and power 
farming, and the acreage worked per 
man is little short of astonishing. As 
an illustration, I have with me a man 
in Texas who formerly farmed with me 
in Mississippi. In Mississippi, in 1925, 
he worked, with his family, between 45 
and 50 acres, making 35 bales of cotton 
and considerable corn. His expense for 
fertilizers was $9 or $10 per acre. In 
1926 in West Texas, with the same labor 
force, this man cultivated 350 acres, or 
about eight times what he worked in 
Mississippi, and is making 60 to 70 bales 
of cotton and considerable feed. In 
other words, he is making practically 
double what he made in Mississippi, with- 
out a nickel of expense for fertilizers. 
It should be added that he is doing this 
on raw sod land, which is much less 
productive than land that has been in 
cultivation a year or more. 





B. L. MOSS 


I cite this concrete example, because I 
believe it will serve more forcibly to bring 
home to cotton growers in the older parts 
of the Cotton Belt just what is the char- 
acter of the competition they have to 
meet. Practically all the work of making 
the crop in West Texas is done by ma- 
chinery. Breaking is done by tractor or 
gang plows drawn by six or eight mules, 
one and frequently two rows are culti- 
vated at a through, and there is practi- 
cally no hoeing. Only the picking is done 
by hand, and I believe that if ever a suc- 
cessful mechanical picker is perfected, it 
will best operate in West Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, where the plants are small and 
uniform in size, the land comparatively 
level, and rows long and straight. 

Not only is the grower in the older 
Parts of the Belt already meeting active 
competition from the new lands of the 
Southwest, but it must be remembered 
that there are yet millions of acres in 
that region, now grazing lands, that will 
surely go in cotton should the price go 
back to 15 to 20 cents and remain there 
for any considerable period. When we 
consider that a man can work four to 
five times as many acres in the West, 
and that there is no expense for fertiliz- 
ers and little for hoeing, we can appre- 
ciate the advantage the grower in the 
Southwest enjoys. Because of these facts, 

believe I am very conservative when I 
Say that cotton in the Southwest at 12 to 
14 cents is as profitable to the average 
Producer as cotton at 18 to 20 cents in 
the Southeast. 





By B. L. MOSS 
High Per-acre Yields the Solution 


HAVE briefly stated the situation, as 

I see it. Let no farmer deceive him- 
self as to the real menace of it. We have 
for years been talking and thinking of 
competition in cotton production from 
foreign countries, and while we have 
been doing so there has developed in our 
own Southwest competition far keener 
than any foreign country has yet been 
able to offer. The distressingly low 
prices of today are due, more than to any 
other single factor, to this Southwestern 
competition, and I look for this competi- 
tion to grow sharper, rather than dimin- 
ish, as the years go by. 

Is there a solution to the problem, and 
if so, what is it? Due to our generally 
rolling lands and the prevalence of grass 
and weeds, we can never hope to work 








FEW weeks ago Mr. D. W. 

Watkins of the Clemson Ex- 
tension Service gave us a remark- 
able article on the new competition 
the Cotton Belt cast of the Missis- 
sippi must now face from West 
Texas and Oklahoma. Now here 
is another notable article on the 
same subject by a lIcading cotton 
planter of Mississippi. 

When it comes to remedics, The 
Progressive Farmer would put rela- 
tively less emphasis on fertilizers and 
more on diversification, soil building 
crops, and livestock—but anyhow what 
Moss says will interest every Caro- 
lina cotton grower. 








anything like the acreage per man that 
is worked in the Southwest. At the same 
time, if we are to compete with the 
Southwestern grower, our average in- 
come per worker must be about in line 
with that of the growers of the South- 
west. This means we must produce not 
merely as many pounds of lint per 
worker, but even more, to take care of 
the added expense that inevitably follows 
this increased production. 

Since we cannot compete in the acre- 
age worked per man, it is clear we must 
bend every effort toward getting the 
largest possible yields per acre, and get- 
ting them so economically that our net 
income per farm worker will approxi- 
mate that of a similar worker in the 
Southwest. Instead of 150 to 175 pounds 
of lint per acre, we must average 300 to 
400, and even 500, pounds of lint per 
acre, if our cotton production industry 
is to remain on a successfully competitive 
basis with West Texas. 


Better Land and Fertilizer 

IS IT possible to do this? If it is pos- 

sible, then how? I most emphatically 
believe that it is possible, and that while 
this Southwestern competition, like the 
boll weevil, may put thousands of indif- 
ferent cotton farmers out of the busi- 
ness, it will also serve as a keen stimulus 
that will put other thousands of wide- 
awake, progressive farmers on their met- 
tle, and ultimately result in far higher 
average yields, a better balanced farm- 
ing system, higher net incomes, and a 
more stable prosperity. Real men and 
real farmers always do their best under 
the lash of adversity. 


What are the means by which this 
successful competition with the South- 
west is to be achieved? In the first place, 
what are known as marginal cotton 
lands, that is, lands that are doubtful as 
consistently good cotton lands, will go 
out of cotton and back to other crops to 





which they are better suited. Three ex- 
cellent cotton seasons, plus four or five 
years of good cotton prices, have served 


to bring into cotton millions of acres that 
on an average are more protitable and 
better suited to wheat, oats, grass, truck 
crops, or timber. These lands should 
never have been put in cotton, but it is 
an established principle of economics that 
the stimulus of sustained high prices us- 
ually brings them in, and that they are 
keen com- 


the first to go out under the 

petition that is evidenced by lower prices. 
After we have selected only our very 

best cotton lands to go to cotton, it 1s 

my firm belief that the liberal use of 

commercial fertilizers of the highest 


grade must be our chief reliance in get- 
ting, and getting economically, the high 
average per acre yields that are necessary 
if we are to be on an equal footing with 
our Southwestern competitors. 


What Fertilizer Did 


S AN example of what high-grade 
commercial fertilizers mean in get- 
ting larger yields and a lower cost per 
pound of cotton on our thin hill lands of 
the Central South and Southeast, I am 
going to give here the results of a little 
experiment I made the past season. In 
this test, the fertilized rows got 1,000 
pounds per acre of a mixture of 400 
pounds acid phosphate, 400 pounds nitrate 
of soda, and 200 pounds of kainit, while 
check rows alongside were left unfer- 
tilized. At $17.50 per ton for acid phos- 
phate, $55 per ton for nitrate of soda, and 
$12.50 per ton for kainit, these being 
the actual costs of these materials, the 
total cost per acre for this fertilizer was 
$15.75. 
The land 
632 pounds 


fertilized at this rate yielded 
of lint per acre, while the 
unfertilized cotton alongside yielded at 
the rate of 80 pounds of lint per acre, 
or a gain of 552 pounds of lint from the 
use of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer per acre. 
Valuing this lint at 12%4 cents, which 
was about the average price actually re- 
ceived, we have $69 worth of cotton as 
the increase obtained from the use of 
$15.75 worth of fertilizer, or about $4.50 
for each $1 invested in fertilizers. This, 
I may add, has been not far from the 
average return I have obtained over a 
period of some 10 years 

The greatest lesson, probably, that may 
be drawn from these figures is that, un 
fertilized, there is no known means of 
making cotton at a profit on such lands. 
And be it remembered that this was not 
land poorer than the average of millions 
of acres all over the Central South and 
Southeast. These soils without help can- 
not by any possibility make paying crops: 
but, well fertilized, they are as produc- 
tive as any lands we have. Planted to 
the best variety of seed, highly fertilized, 
and well worked, they can be made to 
yield a bale per acre, and net profits that 
will enable the grower to compete with 
growers in the Southwest or elsewhere. 
Using an average of about 800 pounds 
of nitrate, acid and kainit per acre, I 
have in 1926 averaged about 450 pounds 
of lint per acre on some 600 acres; 
and while I by no means claim to have 
made a profit, I can safely say that my 
losses have been decidedly less than if I 
had averaged one-half or one-third of a 
bale per acre. 

The so-called boll weevil problem of 
10 years ago has been solved: we now 
have another problem, no less serious, to 
cope with. Time may prove me wrong, 
but it is my firm conviction that we have 
the means by which we can stay in the 
game, despite any competition that has 
yet shown itself. Faith, energy, and ap- 
plied knowledge will do it. 
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UNABLE 10 WALK 
WITHOUT HELP 


Now perfectly well after 
simple home treatment 








All the way from Ireland, J. McKenna 
of St. Patrick’s House, Kilmainham, 
Dublin, sends this report of a remark- 
ably quick and complete recovery 
from an acute attack of sciatica. 

“JT was very bad with sciatica in 
my hips and legs and was unable to 
walk without assistance,” he writes. 
“IT took a friend’s advice and gota 
bottle of Sloan’s Liniment, and am 
now perfectly well.” 

Sloan’s gets results because it 
doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
helps the body to throw off the cause 
of the pain by stirring up the body’s 
own curative powers. 

Pat it on lightly. No need to rub. 
It is the medicine itself that does the 
work. It will give relief at once to 
pain, swelling, stiffness, inflammation, 

Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. 
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*00D SEEDS 


Grown From Selected 
iS Stock—None Better—57 
yearsyselling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Largecatalog 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send forit 
today. Dept. No.51. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 
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CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
the same time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free, 
A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 


You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a generous 
commission, No experience necessary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 


more, @ month. You can, too. Write 
ae for booklet, “‘How to Earm More 
Money,”” TODAY! 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave., Room 209, Atlanta, Ga 
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The Progressive Farmer 


his Week’s Birthday Party 


W. D. Yarboro 

INFRED Denning Yarboro, teacher 

of vocational agriculture at Gib- 
son, Scotland County, N..C., was born 
Dec. 18, 1900. He was born and reared 
on his paternal farm, 
Route 2, Hope Mills, 
N. C. He was grad- 
uated from the N. 
C. State College of 
Agriculture in 1923, 
married Miss Agnes 
Delisle Cole of 
White Oak, N. C., 





June 5, 1924, and 
W. D. YARBORO since July, 1923, has 
worked efficiently 


in his present position, and been joined 
by W. D., Jr. 


Mr. Yarboro’s ambition is to help the 
farmers to get on a safer farming basis 
by encouraging them to grow more feed, 
more and better livestock, and more home 
supply crops; to practice economics that 
come from established systems and to 
keep records and accounts; to make 
wise choice of kinds of crops, the acre- 
ages for each and their adjustment of all 
to a well rounded system; and to adoypt 
more practical methods of producing and 
marketing farm products. In short he 
wants to help all the people live a more 
abundant physical, social, and moral life. 


L. C. Eidson 


ESLIE Clarence Eidson, was born 

at Trenton, S. C., Dec. 14, 1887, and 
attended Clemson College for two years. 
He married Miss Lola Harrison, also of 
Trenton, September 17, 1914. Mr. Eid- 
son is secretary, treasurer, and manager 
of the South Carolina Asparagus Grow- 
ets’ Association and has been local man- 
ager since 1910 when the association was 
organized. This association is a non- 
profit organization and is made up of 





South Carolina and Georgia farmers. 
This organization produces and sells the 
famous Dixie brand of asparagus. All 
supplies such as crates, tape, nails, etc., 
are bought cooperatively and sold to 
members at cost. Mr. Eidson’s high aim 
is to have the growers produce the best 
grade of asparagus at the lowest cost, 
to get a wide distribution of their prod- 
uct, and to sell increasing proportions of 
each gross crop f. o. b. at shipping point. 


C. C. Taylor 


ARL Cleveland Taylor, professor of 

rural organization and dean of the 
Graduate School of North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture, was born on an 
Iowa farm in Shel- 
by County, Iowa, on 
December 16, 1884, 
and reared there. 
He is a graduate of 
and received these 
degrees from the 
following universi- 
ties: A. B., Drake 
University, 1911; M. 
A., Texas Univer- 
sity, 1914; Ph. D., 

1917. 


Dr. Taylor married Miss Euphie E. 
Ramsey, of Austin, Texas, June 24, 1914. 
Their children are Carl Ramsey and Jean 
Ann. Before 1920 when Dr. Taylor came 
to State College, he taught Rural So- 
ciology and Agricultural Economics in 
the University of Missouri. 

This is what Dr. Taylor writes The 


Progressive Farmer of his work and his 
ambition :— 


©. C. TAYLOR 


Missouri University, 


“T want to do what I can to help the 
farmers of North Carolina and_ the 
nation to know that their destiny and the 
destiny of everything in which they are 
interested depends on the farm enter- 
prise, depends on their learning how to 


conduct farming on a business basis, and 
thus make it pay dividends; and, having 
learned this, to learn through the devel- 
opment of ideas and organizations to 
convert these dividends into more abund- 
ant and satisfying individual and com- 
munity life. In order to accomplish these 
ends farmers must learn how to work 
together. It is my desire, therefore, and 
my ambition wherever possible to teach 
them the methods and the value of rural 
organization.” 


J. M. Eleazer 


i Malcolm Eleazer, county 
agent of Sumter County, S. C., was 
born Dec. 19, 1895, at Spring Hill, S. 
C., and there reared on a farm. He fin- 
ished with the 1916 class at Clemson and 
on Dec. 14, 1925, married Miss Cora 
Westbrook of Americus, Ga. Before tak- 
ing up county agent work eight years 
ago Mr. Eleazer was for ome year em- 
ployed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. His ambition is to aid 
in bringing about diversified and pros- 
perous farming in Sumter County. To 
do this he is working for diversification, 
self-support for the farm and economic 
production and marketing. 


T. C. Maurer 


HEODORE Carroll Maurer, secre- 

tary-treasurer of the Virginia Crop 
Improvement Association, Blacksburg, 
Va., was born Dec. 19, 1896, at Boons- 
boro, Md., and was graduated from V. 
P. I. in 1923 and entered upon his present 
work at once. The Virginia Crop Im- 
provement Association is doing a great 
work for Old Dominion farmers. Mr. 
Maurer’s ambition is to aid this associa- 
tion of farmers to establish community 
crop producing centers for the purpose 
of producing pure, high quality seed of 
adapted varieties in quantities sufficient 
to supply the needs of the state. 


W. A. Pierce 
ILLIAM Alexander Pierce was 
born in Halifax County, N. C,, 
December 15, 1861, and reared on a Hali- 
fax farm. Mr. Pierce was a student in 
Trinity College but 
had to leave college 
three months, before 
graduation. He mar- 
ried Miss _ Laddie 
L. Grainger of Kin- 
ston, N. C., in June, 
1903. Their chil- 
dren are Frank G,, 
William A., Jr., and 
Martha. Mr. Pierce 
has been a farmer 
since he was 10 years old and is now a 
farmer, manufacturer, and merchant, and 
a director in the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Codperative Association. Re- 
garding his aims and ambitions Mr, 
Pierce writes The Progressive Farmer:~— 
“Most of our farmers are burdened 
with debt. Their homes and surround- 
ings are not what they should be. They 
lack comforts and even necessities in the 
homes and necessary outbuildings, farm 
machinery, etc. Their children are not 
being educated. They are not receiving 
social and other advantages that people 
of some intelligence and industry, fol- 
lowing other pursuits in life are receiv- 
ing. I believe one of the main reasons 
for these conditions is that the farmers 
are not receiving a fair price for their 
labor and the labor of their wives and 
children. Believing that the above con- 
ditions can not be remedied until the farm- 
ers receive a greater return for their 
labor, I am trying in some way to help 
them get a profit on their labor. I am 
also bringing every pressure I can to 
bear to induce our farmers to adopt tthe 
live-at-home policy. It would take a vol- 
ume to enumerate the advantages this 
system would have over the present sys- 
tem now practiced by a large majority of 
our farmers.” 





W. A. PIERCE 


Reading All the Family Will Enjoy 





THE NATURE LOVERS 


BY CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


A Christmas Thought of Our 
Friends, the Birds 











INTER is a splendid time to 
commence attracting the birds 


about one’s home. During a cold 
spell many birds will come to the yard 
or feeding station, and, if fed regular- 
ly, may keep com- 
ing all winter. Bird 
shelves at the win- 
dows are one of the 
simplest devices. A 
shelf 12 inches wide 
and 18 inches long 
is a good size. To 
prevent the food 
from being scatter- 
ed by the wind, tack 
molding or alath 
Cracked grain, weed 





along the edges. 
seeds, hemp, sunflower and squash seeds, 
dried crumbs, bits of meat, cracklings, 
fat pork, nut meats, rolled oats, chaff, 
broken dog biscuit, ant or other insect 
eggs—all these make acceptable food. 


Juncos, bluebirds, woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches, chickadees, blue jays, song 
Sparrows, cardinals, goldfinches, kinglets, 
brown creepers, pine warblers, tufted 
titmice, and other birds may seek your 
feeding station hospitality. A small pine 
or cedar branch seems to attract the 
birds, if set up on the shelf. 

A Christmas Tree for Bird Guests.— 
On Christmas Eve the children of the 
Scandinavian countries tie sheaves of 
grain to tall poles, posts, and gable ends 
of barns, and are rewarded by flocks of 


birds feasting and chirping about the 
sheaves. German children sometimes 
make their dismantled Christmas trees 
into Christmas trees for the birds. Melt 
suet and stir into it ground meat, dried 
breadcrumbs, ant or insect eggs, small 
grains, ground nuts, sunflower seeds. 
While this mixture is boiling hot, pour 
it on the leaves and branches of the dis- 
carded tree, which has been set up out 
of doors. (Never on a living tree, as it 
would kill it.) And there you have an 
imitation of a tree covered with insects 
and larvae! If your guests are not just 
as much pleased with the imitation as 
with the real thing, they are too well 
trained in bird-etiquette loré to let you 
know it.! 

They Flock to Suet Just So—Beef 
or mutton suet is the cheapest and best 
food for the insect-eating winter birds. 
It is heat-producing, nourishing, and 
does not easily spoil. Tie a large piece, 
a pound more or less, to a limb of a 
tree, or spike it on the prongs of a dry 
root and fasten to porch, post or garage. 
Those who make a practice of feeding 
birds throughout the winter will have 
the greatest number of birds. 


Just try watching the little pine war- 
bler or tufted titmouse dining on your 
suet and then daintily cleaning its bill 
by wiping it against a branch or twig! 
You will never again be without a feast 
of suet for your bird friends. 


Winter Storms Hard on Bird Life.— 
Blizzards and ice-coated trees and earth 
seldom happen in the South, but in their 
rare visitations they play havoc with 
bird life. Old residents tell of a bliz- 
zard in February, 1895, which covered 
the earth and trees with ice for many 
days. The bluebirds, unable to get food 


through the ice crust, perished by thou- 
sands all over the eastern and southern 
part of the country. The species appar- 
ently came very near being exterminated. 
For some years afterward a bluebird 
was a rare sight. By now, however, 
they seem to have regained their former 
numbers. If another such storm should 
visit the South concerted action in bird 
feeding would do much to help save our 


bird life. But everybody would have to 
“do his bit,” or the result would be 
negligible. 


Birds That Destroy Boll Weevils.— 
Cotton planters should be interested in 
attracting about their homes the follow- 
ing birds, which ornithologists claim 
destroy the cotton boll weevil: orioles, 
nighthawks, meadow larks, quail, mar- 
tins, flycatchers, blackbirds, wrens, and 
kildeer. 

fea 


Gee McGee Says— 


UST about the time the average 

school teacher learns how to control 
children she ups and marries, and rarely 
ever has anything to do with them any 
more. 

The refund of $350,000,000 to the tax- 
payers of the United States will be dis- 
tributed as follows :— 


To rich corporations ...........$250,000,000 
ee Pn Pe ee 149,999,002 
Te EE “Sa ticcnbags + eos ens eencece wR 

fae $350,000,000 


My wife saw a pretty little silk dress 
(that weighed nearly two pounds) in a 
downtown window today that could be 
bought for only $69.98, or the price of 
6,750 pounds of good, sound, clean cot- 
ton seed. 


We note in the Financial World that 


“money is easier” in New York at this 
time. We don’t know whether they 
mean it is easier to get than ever before, 
or easier to keep after they have got it 
all. 

A Chicago astronomer has just found 
three new stars. I just bet those stars 
were never lost to begin with. I dis- 
covered a bunch of ’em myself the other 
day when I bumped my head on the 
staircase. 


When a person thinks of the amount 
of money now being spent by the 
churches of our land for upkeep, down- 
keep, foreign and home missions, local 
expenses, interest on mortgages, “oyster 
suppers,” and so on... he can't help 
but doubt that old statement that “salva- 
tion is free.” (Yet it isn’t near as much 
as the tax paid on cigarettes alone.) 


How to Beat Hard Times.—Substi- 
tute cornbread for cake, sweet potatoes 
for mayonnaise, sorghum for maple 
syrup, milk for cocoa, truth for lies, 
honesty, for installment ®uying, cotton 
step-ins for silk pajamas, conservatism 
for optimism, walking sticks for Fords, 
preacher's salary for gasoline, cooking 
for card parties, Sabbath school for pic- 
ture shows, Graham bread for flapjacks, 
dry cleaning for new suits, common- 
sense for recklessness, punctuality for 
tardiness, economy for  thriftlessness, 
decency for immorality, and your own 
wife for your neighbor’s wife. Try this 
on your graphophone. 


A 


RGASHED potatoes, or other vegeta- 
bles, are made light and fluffy by 
adding one-half teaspoon of baking pow- 
der to three cups of mashed vegetables. 
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Evening Classes Profitable for Both 
Landowner and Tenant 


RE evening classes profitable? This 
A cxstion is answered by Jas. D. 


Rogers, Oconee County, S. C., as 
follows: “We each saved $350 on home 
mixing our fertilizers, to say nothing of 
the other benefits which we derived from 
attending the evening classes.” 

By “we” in the above paragraph Mr. 
Rogers means himself and the three men 
who were farming with him. The even- 
ing classes to which he refers were con- 
ducted in the Bounty Land Community 
of Oconee County last year. This class 
was made up of 28 farmers. Twenty 
meetings were held. 

The problems considered at these 
meetings were those connected with grow- 
ing cotton and corn. Special attention 
was given to fertilizers and seed. 

Mr. Rogers and his tenants bought 
their fertilizer materials in carload lots 
and mixed them at home. They bought 
Coker’s best strain of Cleveland cotton 
direct from his Pedigreed Seed Farm, 
Hartsville, S. C. This seed they de- 
linted with sulphuric acid. 

It is a fine thing when a tenant farmer 
attends an evening class and studies his 
business. It is better when a landowner 
who controls many workers attends such 
a class. But it is best of all for a 
landowner and all his tenants to attend 
such classes, along with their neighbors, 
and make a thorough study of their com- 
mon problems. 


Lifting a Community by Its Boot 
Straps 

T HAS often been said that there is 

enough information in every commun- 
ity to solve all the problems of the com- 
munity if that information were just pool- 
ed. The trouble in the past, however, has 
been that in most communities there has 
been no effort made to bring the informa- 
tion and experience of the community 
together for the benefit of all the people 
of that community. 

The evening class for farmers, organ- 
ized by the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture in the high school, is an effort 
to bring this information together. 

The plan for these classes is that a 
number of farmers, all interested in a 
common problem, will get together for at 
least ten meetings to discuss the particu- 
lar crop or livestock enterprise in which 
the group is interested. 

Every man who attends one of such a 
series of meetings has had some experi- 
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Farmers’ Evening Classes Growing 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 


ence that the other fellow hasn’t had. 
The plan is for every man to contribute 
something and take something away with 
him. 

This is a profitable way to spend a few 
evenings. If you swap a dollar with a 
man, after the trade you have his dollar 
and he has yours. If however, you swap 
an idea with him, in the end you have 
the idea you started with and his too. 
This is the principle that makes the 
farmers’ evening class so worth while. 

The teacher in these classes is not try- 
ing to teach farmers how to farm; but 
he has had some training and experience 
that the other members of the group 
have not had, and it is his business to 
contribute this experience for the benefit 
of all who attend the meetings. 

Evening classes for farmers are new. 
The first one was organized only a 
few years ago, but last year in Virginia 
and the Carolinas such groups were meet- 
ing during the winter in 300 communi- 
ties, and this year the number will be in- 
creased. In attending such meetings a 
farmer not only helps himself, but he 
helps his neighbor, and lifts the level of 
farming in the community—by its own 
boot straps. 


Lake Swamp Farmers Save 
$1,000 
HE farmers of the Lake Swamp 
Community, S.C., last spring bought 
coéperatively 460 tons of fertilizer at a 
saving of $1,000. 

This codperative plan of buying fer- 
tilizer came about as a result of twelve 
meetings held at the local school with 
the teacher of vocational agriculture. At 
these meetings there was an average at- 
tendance of 69 farmers. 

All the problems in connection with 
buying and using fertilizers were dis- 
cussed at these meetings. After going 
into all phases of the problem it looked 
as if $5 to $7 a ton could be saved by 
home mixing fertilizers, so an order for 
39 tons of materials and 70 tons of “to- 
bacco special” was placed after competi- 
tive bids had been submitted by a num- 
ber of reliable dealers. 

Wagener, S. C. L. H. COOK. 


The Growth of Evening Classes 
in Virginia 

y VENING school classes are rapidly 
becoming popular with the farmers 

in Virginia. Four years ago there were 
seven such classes conducted; the next 
year there were eight; in 1924 evening 
classes were held in 24 communities; 
and last winter 72 classes 
were organized in which 





995 farmers were enrolled. 


vocational agriculture in 




















AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION | 1 see every teacher 0 


Virginia will offer the 
farmers of his community 
the opportunity to join 
such a class. 

These classes are con- 
ducted by- the agricultural 
instructor and are usually 
held at night in the central 
department. If more con- 
venient, however, to those 
interested, the meetings 
are held at the rural 
schools. Ten meetings are 
usually held with each 
group for the discusssion 
of some spécial problem 
that is of interest to all the 
members of the group. 
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AST year in North 
Carolina, 106 commun- 
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aw with an attendance of Il, 
OWN BOOT STRAPS farmers. One of the most 


popular courses was poul- 
try. 
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Treat the children often 
With this funny cookie zoo, 

There’s a set of cookie cutters 
Saved ’specially for you! 


@Smpr.y send the coupon with 15c (coin or 
stamps) to pay the packing and mailing costs. 
With each set we will send free the new Davis 
“Book of Tempting Recipes.” 


And then you'll know some of the treats so 
easily made with Davis Baking Powder. Davis 
insures perfect baking . . . feathery light biscuits, 
golden brown wafiles, tempting cakes. It is pure 
and sure—and, most important, it costs less and 
you use less than of any other high-grade baking 
powder. 


This “‘get-acquainted” offer expires July 1, 1927. 
Send for your set today; only one set can be al- 
lowed to a family. PRINT plainly on coupon below. 


Bake it BEST with f 
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@ BUQUO AGRICULTURAL LIME 


BUQUO Lime can be easily distributed without damage, or burning of vegetation 


For further information and. prices see any “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer dealer or 


Norfolk, Va. Henderson, N. C Columbia, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 











or soil humus. 


write us direct. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY 
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MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY AND HOGS 














To Canada 7 


house and breed; 


American Poultry Journal American Swineherd 
Oldest, Largest and Best. Established 1874 The Only All Breed Hog Paper. Est. 18865. 


9 Months’ Trial 25c "2s One Year 25c "posto Pit. ¢1 can. $1.50 
1 Year 50c 3 Eanes $1 {00 5 Years $1.50 No matter what breed of hogs you raise or feed, the 
Averages, cee 100 ponnge > —y ee tells how to feed, from the herd. Each month the American Swineherd is 
how to hatch and rear poultry successfully. Order today. are doing, and how profits are obtained, 1 year. 
Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 111-523 Plymouth Ct., pos bes 













‘o Canada $2.50 American Swineherd will help you to make more money 





how to secure high egg production; filed with valuable articles which tell you | what others 
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Would Make. 


DEPT: P, 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 





keep in your > pocket the Profit Others 


or 1,000 squares at the same Low Factory 
Prices. WRITE TODAY for Big Free Sam- =& 
ples and Freight Paid prices on Galvanized 2 
Teeventted, Galvanized 5 V Laas Shingles Zz 
and Asphalt Roofing. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


























We sell you one square 





PRODUCTIVE PLUMS 


Three varieties—Ezcelsior, Ter- 
rell, and McRea—are best for the 
South. Unexcelled in quality, size, 
and yield. Our new catalogue 


Southern Planting Facts 


will help you to select Peaches, Pecans, 
Satsuma Oranges, and other fruits for 
garden and orchard. Its 82 pages, 
with many — make it the 
foremost book for Southern planters. 









RALEIGH,, N. C. 




























Los Angeles. 
Amerlean Auction 


rae VO Op mle). 8 a: | GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 


ee Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: 


i ashington, D. C.; Sept. ansas 
hy. 2ist year. Tuition $100. Home Stu 
College. 


Write for a copy. 





Oct. GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 
City ; ag” = Largest Growers of Citrus Trees in the World 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, December 20.—lf mak- 
M ing blanket stitch, feather stitch, 
or any other stitch that depends 
upon the evenness of the stitches for its 
beauty, baste a tapeline near the edge. 
Then follow the 
marks on the tape- 
line, and the stitch- 
es can be made an 
exact distance apart. 
Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 21.—When mak- 
ing cranberry jelly, 
make twice as much 
. Mummy 26as you need, pour 
mas, Ww. N. HUTT the surplus into a 
clean hot jar, seal it 
with paraffine and you'll enjoy it next 
spring. 

Wednesday, December 22.—Is the best 
table linen clean and smooth and the 
Silver bright? It is well to attend to 
these tasks today in anticipation of the 
Christmas feast. 

Thursday, December 23.— The child 
who doesn't love to “dress-up” has never 
been found. If the youngsters want to 
have a fancy dress party during the 
holidays let them do so. Wonderful 
costumes can be achieved with crepe 
Paper. 

Friday, December 24.—No matter how 
careful you are, do not have candles on 
the Christmas tree. Someone has said, 
“An accident is the thing that you did not 
think could happen.” 

Saturday, 
Day :— 

Like music may your Christmas flow, 

May gladness be its strain, 

May love be its accompaniment 

And peace be its refrain, 

And when it ends may memory 

Awake the song again. 

Sunday, December 26.—The_ child 
whose mother is wise enough to pre- 
vent his overeating of indigestible or un- 
accustomed will look back upon 
the holidays with undimmed joy. 





December 25, — Christmas 


foods 


A Merry Christmas 

“T DON’T know what to do,” cried 

Scrooge, laughing and crying in the 
same breath. “I am light as a feather. 
I am happy as an angel. I am as merry 
as a school boy. Merry Christmas to 
everybody! A happy New Year to all 
the world! Hallo there! Whoop! Hal- 
lo!” Mrs. Hines read aloud from Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Carol. 

The children responded gaily, some 
with chatter, some with glad eyes but 
one little fellow over in the corner just 
looked longingly at his teacher. 

Mrs. Hines caught the expression and 
said, “Would you like something, Wil- 
lie?” 

“Yes’m. I'd like a book or magazine 
all my own for Christmas.” 

“Bless the child,” said Mrs. Hines. 
“You shall have one. Children,” she 





The Progressive Farmes 




















said, turning to them, “which shall it be, 
a book or a magazine?” 

“A book,” said one child. 

“Why ?” 

“Well, a book gives you a warm feel- 
ing in your heart and you can read it 
over and over and you never forget the 
one who gave it to you, and—” 

“Let’s give him Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol,” one tiny girl interrupted. 

“Hooray!” said the class. 

“Let’s give him a magazine subscrip- 
tion, too,” someone suggested. 

“Who else feels like that?” 

a a ee 
children. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Hines, “there is no 
Christmas greeting to give your friends 
that will bring a quicker smile nor a 
heartier surge of warmth toward you 
than a thoughtfully chosen book or 
magazine subscription. Who agrees?” 

on ee 


came from the 


came again. 


strips of pimiento, will repeat the note 
of color. Hearts of lettuce with Russian 
dressing and tiny rolled sandwiches of 
Graham bread, ice cream, and sponge 
drops—and the meal is planned. 

The menu then reads :— 

Bouillon with pimiento garnish 

Olives Crackers 
Roast chicken Cranberry jelly Dressing 

Mashed potatoes Gravy Buttered carrots 
Hearts of lettuce Russian dressing 
Graham rolled sandwiches 
Ice cream Coffee Sponge drops 

We have kept the Christmas colors in 
pimiento, olives, cranberry jelly, carrots, 
lettuce, and dressing. We have alter- 
nated heavy and light courses. We have 
used as accompaniments, the jelly, rolled 
sandwiches and sponge drops; they have 
made foods otherwise rather ordinary 
assume a_ holiday air. 

Jest of all, we have planned a meal 
which can be enjoyed in all its courses; 
for there is not such great variety nor 
such predominance of heavy courses that 
anyone should leave the holiday table— 








“Let us not forget this in choosing as he undoubtedly would with the usual 
gifts this week; and now, Good-bye type of Christmas dinner—feeling that 
SUGGESTIVE CHART TO USE IN PLANNING THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 
” Te | , | Starchy o Other | eee 
Soup i at Meat __vegetables vegetables | Salad | Dessert 
Bouillon— | Goose | White potato! Beets Hearts of let- |Plum pudding 

beef | Chicken Sweet potato | Cabbage | tuce Pie— 
chicken | Turkey Rice | Cauliflower French dress-| mince 
tomato Duck Peas Tomatoes | ing pumpkin 
oyster, etc. | Mock duck Lima beans Carrots Russian dress-| cranberry 
| Roast beef Onions -ing Cake 
| Steak, etc. Peppers Very simple Candy and nuts 
| Spinach | fruit salad Gelatin dressing 
{ Squash | \Ice cream 
| ee ee: (eae | Turnips | Pineapple ice 
ACCOM PANIMENTS 
Olives - |Stuffing _¥ — Cheese crackers|Sauces _ 
Celery | |\Gravy Tiny cheese bis-/Tiny sponge 
Bread sticks |Cranberry— cuits drops 
Crackers jelly Cheese straws |Small iced 
Pimiento sauce Brown bread cakes, etc. 
Diced vege- | ice rolled sand- 
tables Sauces wiches 
Tapioca pearls) orange Tiny puff shells 


currant jelly} 
cherry, etc. | 


children and Merry Christmas to you. 

“Let's go out the door singing our 
message to all our great Southland, to 
all the wide world,” she added. 


They formed in line, the organ pealed 
forth, and the children burst into Edith 
Brandt's “Sing a Song of Christmas.” 


Sing a song of Christmas 
Gladdest day of all; 
O’er the hills and valleys 
See the splendor fall. 
Sing of gleaming holly; 

Sing of mistletoe; 
Sing a song of Christmas 
Everywhere you go. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Holy, happy day; 

Sing of Bethlehem’s manger, 
Where the Christ Child lay. 

Sing of love unbounded— 
“Peace, good will to men.’ 

Sing a song of Christmas 
O’er and o’er again. 


Sing a song of Christmas; 
E’en on this glad day 

There are griefs and heartaches 
All along the way— 

Hearts that wait the uplift 
Of your note of cheer; 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Strong and sweet and clear. 


Planning a Christmas Dinner 


N THE chart on this page are sug- 

gested a number of foods which may 
serve as the different courses in the 
Christmas dinner. Let us plan a meal 
from them. 

Suppose we decide upon fowl and 
cranberries in some form to give the 
touch of Christmas to the dinner. For 
the starchy vegetables, mashed potatoes 
are most acceptable with smooth, brown 
chicken gravy. Carrots and onions give 
the course interesting flavor and color. 
With this main course, a light soup will 
be most suitable, and, if garnished with 


filled with cot- 
tage cheese or} 
mayonnaise Salad rolls, ete. 





-Courtesy of Hygeta. 


see food 


he would be content not to 
again for many a day. 


What to Do With What You 
Canned 

AST week we discussed our various 

needs. Now let us take inventory of 
our cupboard and see just how our well- 
filled jars and cans will help us with 
our meal-planning problem. When we 
think back over the foodstuffs necessary 
for balancing our menus we find that we 
have canned products of some kind to 
offer to each group. 

The protein group includes such foods 
as lean and medium fat meats, poultry, 
game, fish and other sea foods. All of 
these should be on the pantry shelf, if 
the housewife has been rea'ly thrifty. 
The next group needs, carbohydrates, 
may be supplied by the use of jellies, 
jams, marmalades, butters, and preserves. 

The minerals, roughage, and vitamines 
are found principally in fruits and vege- 
tables. Do you eat fruits and green 
vegetables every day? Every farm has 
two health resorts—the garden and the 
orchard. 

It is now an undoubted fact that fruits 
and vegetables are so important in the 
human diet that they are considered ab- 
solutely essential to continued good 
health. Every farm and village home 
that did not have a good garden this 
year lost money. Although fresh fruits 
and vegetables are to be preferred, can- 
ned or dried fruits and vegetables are 
wholesome and palatable and should be 
eaten when it is not possible to get fresh 
products. Do not forget that fruits and 
vegetables are quite as important a part 
of the winter dietary as the summer. 

Beverages also play an important part 





Fruit juices are re- 


in the daily diet. 
freshing and contain mineral salts. Ey- 
ery farm home should conserve a gener- 
ous supply for winter use. 


Every season brings its own special 
problems of planning the meals for the 
family. During the winter months there 
are usually hearty appetites and there js 
a tendency to eat too many fats and 
sweets. Care must be taken to include 
enough acids in the diet. Canned peaches, 
plums, tomatoes, berries, spicy pickles 
and all the tart fruits of the 
months should be used freely. 

These fruits would be luxuries at 
winter prices if they were bought fresh, 
They are still luxuries, but luxuries we 
can afford because they were canned 
when fruits and vegetables were in sea- 
son. It is an interesting fact that lon- 
gevity of life is steadily increasing. We 


’ 


summer 


are finding more and more that food 
affects our progress. The kinds of 
food have not increased but we have 


learned by home canning how to keep 
them from one season to the next. If 
we have been wise during the summer 
we have an unlimited variety from 
which to choose in making our winter 
menus, 
MISS RUBY MENDENHALL, 
Specialist in Food Preservation for 


Arkansas. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Miss Men- 
denhall tells of uses for home canned 
foods in the school lunch box as well as 


in special dishes for the family table. 


A Christmas Frolic for the Young- 
sters 
HE first fun comes before the party 
when you make some snowball invi- 
tations. Use white paper for these. On 
this draw three-inch circles in groups of 
twos, so that each pair laps for half an 
inch to make a little hinge when you cut 
them out. Then cut out these little dou- 
ble circles that will look like round, 
white snowballs when them, 
On the left-hand side of each one write 
and below it print neatly :— 


you fold 
your name 


If you can my playmate be, 

Throw this snowball back to me. 
And beneath this put the date of your 
party. On the right-hand side of the 
invitation print :— 

If you cannot come to play, 

Keep it till it melts away 
Then fold the invitations, slip them into 
envelopes, and send them to your friends. 

You must make snowhalls, too, a 

great white pile of them before the party 
day. These are to be made of white 
tissue paper. Cut ever so many circles 
of the tissue paper, using a saucer lor a 


pattern and cutting several sheets at 4 
time. Then cut 12 slits about halt an 
inch long from the outer edge of the 
circles. On a= strong. white threats 

the 


string a piece of cardboard about 
size of a-dime. Now string your tissue 
paper circles by putting needle 
through the center of each and pushing 
them closely together. When you have 
them all on the string, take another 
piece of cardboard, and holding the P 
pers closely together, fasten it off with 
a knot. You will then have a fully 
snowball. Make enough of them for 4 
harmless snowball fight. 

With three marshmallows you can 
make a jolly snow man to stand beside 
the plates at the party table. Fasten the 
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marshmallows one on top of the other 
tick dried 
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currants in the top marshmallow to make 
his eyes, nose, and mouth. Two currant 
buttons on his white waistcoat complete 
his costume. 

When your guests arrive, play games 
with the snowballs you have made. Di- 
yide the children into two companies, an 
equal number in each, and ask them to 
stand in two lines on opposite sides of 
the room. At the head of each line 
there is a pile of those fluffy paper 
snowballs and the children pass them 
down the line, one at a time. The line 
that piles up all the snowballs first wins. 
It isn’t an easy game for the snowballs 
will drop and time is lost in picking 
them up. 

A merry game is played with little 
tinkling bells. One child is blindfolded. 
The others, three or four of them hold- 
ing the bells, form a wide circle about 
the child who is blindfolded. They move 
quickly round and round, ringing the 
bells, but trying not to let the blind- 
folded one touch them. To escape, they 
may stoop, jump, or skip, but they must 
not leave the circle. When a player is 
caught, he or she plays blindman next. 

After these romping games, it will be 
pleasant to sit by the fire and play some 
quieter ones. One child leaves the room 
and all the rest choose a name of some- 
thing that likes the cold. This may be 
a reindeer, a seal, Eskimo child, or any 
other name that suggests out-of-doors 
and snow. When the child returns, he 
make ask just six questions, trying to 
guess the name. 

Is it big or little? 

What color is it? 

Do we see it? 

Where does it live or grow? 

Presently, the name will be guessed, 
and then the game may begin all over 
again. 


Alabama Farm Women to Help 
Cotton Situation 


HE farm women of Alabama have 
pledged themselves to do their part 


toward relieving the cotton situation. At 
a board meeting of the State Council of 
Home Demonstration Clubs, representing 
9,000 farm women in 33 counties, held 
in Auburn recently, the urban wom- 
en were called on to help in the cam- 
paign. They stressed the idea of using 
more cotton wearing apparel and house 
furnishings, and of demanding cotton 
containers for foods, including chicken 
feed. Cotton costume contests for each 
city, town, and village are to be known 
as “Wear-more-cotton” days. 

It was further recommended that all 
children under seven, so far as possible, 
be dressed in cotton, and that mothers in 
buying school dresses, specify cotton and 
wool. They favored cotton socks for 
men and boys, for children in school, 
for women at home, and cotton tops for 
silk stockings. They also asked farmers 
to demand cotton bags for feeds and 
fertilizers and that cotton bagging be 
used for wrapping bales of cotton. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Copsright 1926 by 


Publishers Syndicate 

















“There's mighty few things that give 
a@ woman more pleasure than decidin’ 
that somebody needs medicine an’ givin’ 
it to em.” 

“I'm glad that woman next door has 
got her original teeth. That's one thing 
o’ mine she won't try to borrow.” 
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2937—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 24% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

2%21—Sports Model—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of #-inch material 

%%—Straight Lines—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of #-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 





2931—Exclusive Model.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


and 44 inches bust measure. Size %6 
requires 34% yards of #-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

2192—For Little Men.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes Z, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting and % yard of 27-inch lining. 

2316—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, W cents; stamps 


of coin (coin preferred). 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


Mg sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Fall 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
a — 


Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. 
Send 15 cents 


It contains embroidery designs 


for your copy. Address Pattern 
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DOUBLE 
CTING 
AKiye agi 


cum ot eans- 


ABaking Powder containing two leav- 
ening units—one begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the other waits 
for the heat of the oven, then both 


units work together. Calumet works 
with you—works for you. It provides every- 
thing that is necessary in aleavener to produce 
the most satisfactory results at the least pos- 
sible cost. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is used exclusively by millions of 
women who have the reputation of 
being the finest cooks. They know 
from experience that good bakings 
are possible only through the use 
ofag baking powder—they serve 
their family and their friends with the most 
delicious and wholesome foods. You can 
do the same—by using the same baking 
powder they use—CALUMET. 




































OOFING“FEN 


Buy Direct from Factory 
Metal Roofing—Asphalt Roofing—Wire Fence 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write for our catalog and money saving prices. 

Mailed on request. 


SUPERIOR ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10 Cincinnatl, Ohfo 





Our Home Study Course for ladies ant 
men, taught by a retired manufacturer 
with 35 years successful experiences. 
shows how to turn your kitchen into 4 
small Candy Shop—and start making 
a money from almost the first day. Many 
now rich started with no cash capital. The Home Mada 
Candy business is about the only business where the 
“little fellow’’ has the ‘‘big fellow’’ at a disadvantage. 










We furnish free all tools, Free Book Explains. 
APITOL CANDY SCHOOL 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Cc 
Dept. 16-0, 631 Penna. Ave., 


you CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 














SAY “‘BAYER ASPIRIN”? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 


[ DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 











Accept only ‘Bayer’ package 
which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Drugzgists. 











Aspiring ig the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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The FRICK 


“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, steel Headblocke and 
eile with separate ble racks. 


A low priced, powerful, epeedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power unite. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says so you can 
believe .:. 
Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and eom- 
plete speetfieations 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 














NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 


ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better tha gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 


Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will 
him introduce it. 

for full particulars. 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without 
make $250 to $500 per month. 


help 
Write him today 
Also ask him to 


experience or money 





nds, we will give, ABSOLUTELY FREE, choice 
of Ladies richly engraved, jeweled, platinum finish Wrist Watch, Gents finely 
Jeweled genuine 8 Day Watch, or Gents latest style Radium Dial Strap Watch, 
‘with each Sterlite ring when purchased wu 








[Afumind Poot ot 


_» Think of it! H uality Double Galvan- 
(red Fencing crises thas Se feat Also 
vi) on * y 
Su and Rolgiccina Falscssste 
\ from Factory—Freight Paid 
N Write today for my Rig Pareeil Cute ! 
} it will save you @ lot of money. Every- 
Dg guaran 





KITSELMAN FEN 


GET /T FROM THE 





av be Ss, 
S. M. Jones, Atmore, 
7 Alabama. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 





















CLARKE’S PERFECT 
BROODER 
HOUSE 


Nething better made 
anywhere. Sold on the 
money back plan. Write 
for circular telling Fow 
to save $75 on each 50 
chicks. 

Farmers Supply Bureau 


Box 1005 
Indianapolis, ind. 





| “Classified Ads in The Progres- | 


1 sive Farmer Pay,” 


advertisers tell us. Let us show you how I 


t to change your surplus products into cash. | 
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SECRETARY JARDINE TO SOUTHERN FARM BOYS 


“Learn All You Can, Stick to Your Job, Learn to Work With Other People.” 


To Southern Farm Boys: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON 


September 18, 1926 


There are few parts of the country that have tho 
opportunities for agricultural devolopment that the South 
has, and you boys now living on southern farms are the ones 
to take advantage of these opportunities. I know of the fine 
start that you have made, of the genuine transformation of farm 
life that you are producing through your clubs, your study of 
agriculture, your judging teams, and all the rest of your 


splendid activities. 


You have a chance to make a great future in a great 
region, and I know you are going to make the most of it. If 
I have any suzgestions to make for your success they are these: 


Learn all you can. Ignorance has no place in the United 
States, least of all on the farms. Farming requires intelligence 


and study. 


Stick to your job. There are tiresome, monotonous things 
about every line of work. The man who succeeds is the man who 
goes ahead with his work regardless of difficulties. 


Learn to work witn other people. Cooperation means much 
to farmers now. It is going to mean a great deal more in the 
future. Cooperation is successful only when people have developed 
the readiness to work togetier. It is easiest to learn this 


when you are young. 


The best success to every one of you in every one of your 


fine activities. 


Sincerely yours, 





Hon. W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinet of President Coolidge, 
was born in Idaho, June 16, 1879, and lived and worked on ranches in that state and 
Montana until he was 20 years old, graduating in agriculture at Utah Agricultural 
College in 1904, Beginning as cerealist of Kansas Agricultural College in 1907, he was 
successively agronomist, acting director and dean of agriculture, then director and 


dean, and then president. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


Next week’s “Success Talk” will be by Dr. John R. Mott. 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 








Next Week 


ged Brother Scouts:— 
Here’s wishing for each and 


every one of you a Christmas chock 
full of fun and a New year better than 
any gone by. 


You can bet your 
last degree badge 
I'll be there for the 
fun. The cakes and 
pies better look out; 
all I’m hoping is that 
somebody else won't 
have to be looking 
out for me _ next 
Saturday night af- 
ter I get through 
with all those 
Christmas eats. 

Just one other 


—Courtesy Louisiana State ; : rOn've 
Board of Health thing; If you've 
member 


FOR TRIBE SPORT been a 

now for twelve 
months be sure you re-register before 
Jan. 1. Re-registration costs only 15 


cents now; after January 1 it may cost 
50 cents. Scoutingly yours, 


UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. I'd like to hear from any brother 
scout who thinks he had more rabbit to 
eat Christmas than I did. Look out, 
Cottontails. When I come marching home 
I'm going to have plenty of fresh meat. 


Our November Booster Roll 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer Tribe mem- 
bers enrolled 52 new scouts in No- 
vember. Edgar Johnson of Wayesboro, 
Miss., and R. C. Overman, Jr., Liberty, 
N. C., tied for first place with five new 
members each. Below is the complete 
BoosterRoll. Every scout in the list be- 
low has the number of new members he 
enrolled, after hisname. We congratulate 
every one of you for your good work. 
The December Booster Roll will appear 
on the January scout page. 
Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. C., 1. 
Clint Rankin, Bogue Chitto, Miss., 1. 
Hillis Ellington, Graham, N. C., 4, 
John A. Black, Raeford, N. C., 1. 
Maurice Teague, Granite Falls, N. C., 1. 
M. Edmund Aycock, Pikeville, N. C., 3. 
Thurman Hooks, Fremont, N. C., 1. 


Everett Kilburn, 4310 Ave.A, Austin, Tex., 1. 


Jesse C. Matthews, Hindes, Texas, 1. 
J. Gus Campbell, Melbourne, Ark., 2. 
Edgar Johnson, Waynesboro, Miss., Rt. 2, 5. 
Charles Rex Sullivan, Supply, N. C., 1. 
Theodore Garrison, Marshall, Ark., 1. 
Bill Satterfield, Rockmart, Ga., 1. 

R, C. Overman, Jr., Liberty, N. C., 5. 
Dudley Kell, West Union, S. C., 4. 

Frank Oglesby, Glade Spring, Va., 1. 
Chesley Stanfield, Manchester, Ala., 4. 
R. E. Anderson, 218 E. Gadsden St., Pen- 

sacola, Fla., 1. 

. R. Murphy, Ackerman, Miss., 1, 
James McKenzie, Germanton, N. C., 1. 
Thomas Robinson, Charlottesville, Va., 3. 
Albert L. Phelps, Supply, N. C., 2 
FE. Lowell Miller, Melbourne, Ark., 2. 
Robert Louis Wright, Mansfield, Ark., 2 
Floyd Briggs, Southmont, N. C., 1. 


The Progressive Farmey 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE | 


T last North Carolina has a state tribe 

It will be known as the Tar Heel pj. 
vision. A letter from the president says new 
members are joining every day. If you live 
in North Carolina don’t delay in writing the 
president, Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. C 
J. Daniel Dunaway takes the office of chief 
of Region Six January 1, 1927. Fellows, let's 
rally around Dunaway and live up to hig 
slogan, ‘If you would win, start in and show 
some speed.’’’—Ralph Lineberger (3), Maiden, 
N. C. 

“We have enough members for a tribe 
and we are going to get one. We want al] 
the good suggestions you can give us as we 
are all new members.”—Dudley J. Kell, West 
Union, S. C. 


“Iam going to try to be a live-wire. I am 
going to begin my degree work as soon as 
those other boys join.”—Albert L. Phelps, 
Supply, N. C. You can see by that Booster 
Roll how wide-awake Albert is, 











“I have gotten one tribe started and some 
other boys want me to help them start a 
tribe. I have given out of blanks and would 
like to have a few more. I am getting along 
fine on my degree tests.”—Thomas Robin- 
son (4), Charlotte, Va. Gee! Isn’t Thomas 
one live-wire? 


The Eagle Tribe, of Carlisle, Ark., is plan- 
ning to challenge all the other Progressive 
Farmer tribes to a boosting contest, the con- 
test to begin the first of the year. The Eagle 
Tribe -will present the winner with a prize, 
All tribe members who are interested should 
get in touch with Eugene Robbins, LS3, Car- 
lisle, Ark, Watch for complete announce- 
ments. 

“Yes, North Carolina is by far the most 
active state in this Region. When compared 
with its inactivity during the first few 
months of the year, its growth is marvelous,” 
So writes Council Chief Spencer Coleman. 
North Carolina scouts, are you going to keep 
up the record? 


“T just joined the scouts in July. Scouting 
is a great thing and I am very interested in 
it. I will be 12 years old in February. When 
I get to be 12, I am going to order mea 
uniform.”—Marcus McKenzie, LS2, Rt. 4 
Gastonia, N. C. 





OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


ID you ever hear anyone yell out 

loudly, “Where is my _ hat at?” 
Maybe you’ve had someone ask you, 
“Where are you going to?” The ef- 
rors in the two questions are alike. A 
third, that we found in one of our 
young folks’ letters, read, “I have three 
kinds of plants of which I am very 
fond of.” 


The error in each case came through 
the use of the prepositions at, of, #0 
A preposition should not be used alone 
after a verb or separated from the 
noun that is its object. In the two ques 
tions, the words at and to were not 
needed at all. Simply say, “Where is 
my hat?” or “Where are you going? 
In the third case, the object of of 1s 
which so the last of should have been 
left off and the sentence would have 
read, “I have three kinds of plants of 
which I am very fond. 














WILLIE WILLIS 


1926 by 


By R. QUILLEN—$iirishers Syndicate 











“I like Sunday school better than 
school because your teacher don't get 
if you don’t know nothing.” 

“I'm doin’ a lot better in spellin’ now 
that Mary is settin’ in front of me e 
stead of Pug.” 
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An Old Friend 
of Yours 


Every horse owner knows 
Gombault’s. For spavin, 
splint, curb, capped-hock, 
fistula and other ailments. 
Easy to use. Leaves no scar 
or blemish. At your drug- 
gist’s, $2.00 a bottle, or 
. direct from us on receipt 
e of price. 


a ed 


aon = & & 


; The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC 


BALSAM 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Let’s Not Catch Our Death Skin- 
ning Rabbits 


VIRULENT disease that may be 
fina to man is known to 

exist among the wild rabbits of 
North Carolina and Virginia, and it may 
exist in adjoining states. Folks catch it 
by handling diseased 
rabbits. It is a ser- 
ious disease, causing 
severe and prolonged 
illness which, when 
it does not result 
fatally, is followed 
by slow recovery and 
bad after effects for 
a long period. 














DR. REGISTER The first known 
case of this disease in 

the world occurred in Arizona in 1907. 
But the germ causing the disease was not 
discovered until 1912, when it was found 
to be the cause of a very fatal epidemic 
among ground squirrels in Tulare Coun- 
ty, California, from which county the 
name of the disease, Tularemia, is derived. 
The malady seems to have traveled East 
and South since it was discovered. The 
first known case in North Carolina oc 
curred in Mecklenburg County in 1921 





| It is now reported from 25 states. 
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RELIEVES COUGHS 


Takea teaspoonfulof “Vase- 
line’’ Jelly. Stops the tickle. 
Soothes irritation. Helps 
nature heal. Tasteless, 
odorless. Willnotupsetyou. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St, (Consolidated) New York 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 














The Old Reliable Exterminator 
Usedthe World over, for many generations, 
to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. 
sure way to doaway with dangerous pests. 
¢ to handle. Sold by general stores and 
ists. 25c, 50c a box. 
E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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severe pains in head, back, and abdomen. 








PECANS 


Pecan trees have added untold 
wealth to farms throughout the 
South and Southwest. Our stock 
Consists of exceptionally well grown 
trees of leading varieties. 


Write for New Price List 


of Pecans, satsumas, oranges, 
Srapefruit, plums, pears, peaches, 
Persimmons, figs, roses and orna- 
mentals. 


Summit Nurseries 
ticello, Florida 









































send « Reinforced STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
Stitactory, costs $2.50. H mot, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
WREE STERLING CO NRI4 TIMORE. MD. 
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Tularemia is transmitted (1) from dis 
eased rabbits to persons handling them, 
through broken skin on the hands; (2) by 
the bite of certain kinds of flies and ticks 
that have bitten the diseased rabbits, and 
(3) to people nursing those sick with the 
disease, by getting the infection into the 
broken skin. 


The symptoms are painful. The in- 
fected hand begins to pain and swell in a 
few hours after the infection enters. The 


glands on that side of the body begin to 
swell and give pain. The onset is some 
times accompanied by nausea, vomiting, 
and severe bodily pains. There is a chill 
and the temperature gets very high, 104 
or 105, and lasts from four to six weeks. 
A slough usually forms in the wound 
and the glands usually soften and sepa- 
rate. The patient is greatly prostrated, 
much as in the case of typhoid fever. 
Use rubber gloves and other precau- 
tions. As no specific cure is known for 
Tularemia, the safe and sensible thing is 
to use every precaution to avoid getting 
infected. When dressing rabbits, especi- 
ally if there is broken skin on the hands 
of the person handling them, there is 
danger of catching the disease. A lady 
living in Charlotte, N. C., while cleaning 
quail stuck a broken wing bone in her fin- 
ger and then handled some dressed rabbits. 
That night she became painfully ill and 
did not recover for more than nine weeks. 
Even 15 months later she was not free 
from pain and swollen glands. Ine Vir- 
ginia a man scratched his hands while out 
hunting and became infected when he 
dressed the rabbits at the end of the day. 
In three days he had a chill, fever, and 


It was weeks before he recovered. 


As conditions in North Carolina are 
favorable to the spread of this very viru- 
lent disease, I feel that we should all give 
the widest possible circulation to warn- 
ings against it in order that adequate 
measures may be taken to avoid infec- 
tion. There are three definite precautions 
that I wish to urge upon those who are 
about to dress or handle wild rabbits :— 


1. Be sure there is no broken skin on the 
hands. 

2. Whether there be broken skin or not, 
use rubber gloves. They are not very ex- 
pensive and are often very useful. 

3. If there is any appearance of a suspicious 
sore or enlarged glands in the rabbit carcass, 
throw it away. Do not handle it even with 
rubber gloves. 


I hope all my Progressive Farmer read- 
ers will keep on the safe side and take no 
chances with this serious disease. Don’t 
let’s catch our death skinning diseased 





The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
ascomposedof economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 

Jational Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 
















No return ? 


Group of men set out to figure costs on 
A an 80-acre electrified farm. Had electri- 
city paid this farmer? 

In the yard, power had been used for milk- 
ing, gtinding feed, pumping and light. The 
power cost was less than 2% of the total re- 
turn. Out in the field—where seven crops 
were watered by electric pumps—the power 
cost was less than 3%. 

Then they came to the house. After some 
study, a small figure was put down for power 
costs. The return? They wrote: No return. 

But across that threshold, worn by chil- 
dren’s feet, electricity cooked, sewed, washed 
and ironed, cooled the air and kept food fresh 
without ice. It gave a good mother more time 
with her children. It gave new comforts, 
stirred new hopes, made life more enjoyable. 


Is this ‘‘No return’? ? 


Ask your light and power company to show 
you what electricity can do for your HOME. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 














seeds, and plants. 


eee, 


Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
They’re interesting and educational. 


Don’t forget, The Progressive 


armer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 














rabbits ! 


The Big Three Year Old 


Fee 


Three Years have made 
Feen-a-mint America’s .. ff 0 Boeseee? 
Most Popular Laxative —S 


Chew It Like Gum 


n:a-mint 
‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 


Insist upon getting genuine and 
original Feen-a-mint! Ask for it 
by name. Demand the box 
with the name Feen-a-mint in 
red-orange on the white oval 
with the blue polka-dot border. 
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less 





CONOMY? Choose 

an RCA Radiotron 
every time. Quantity 
brought the price down 
while the quality went 
up. Research made them 
better—longer-lived— 
lower in cost to operate. 
The best is the cheapest 
first and last and always. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


| the 
tendant. 
alan n cash customers for first class eggs 
alias * conc! ive rhs 


MAKERS 


MADE BY 





Radiotron UX-199 
is the standard of 
quality and fine per- 
formance for dry bat- 
tery sets. 


OF THE RADIOLA 
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The Christmas Present: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is your choice among periodicals. 


Subscriptions are acceptable gifts, a welcome reminder 


you will please your friends. 


of the giver every week throughout the year. 


What pleases 


We have prepared an artistic card 


announcement stating one is to receive THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER with your 


compliments which we mail when requested. 


low as follows:— 


We make the subscription price very 


5 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year, $3.00 


1 Subscription, New or Renewal, One Year, Always, $1.00 


You can include your own renewal subscription at these special rates, when 
ordering 3, 5, or more subscriptions at one time. 


Send the names of your friends promptly. 


We will mail the announcement card 


so as to be delivered on Christmas day and you will have satisfactorily solved some 


of your Christmas problems. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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¢ 
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| 3 Subscriptions to Different Addresses, All One Year, $2.00 
Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Now/ Hens 
Lay All Winter 


. NEW DISCOVER Y— Vital Compound 


Starts pater Laying Often in 24 Hours 


Amazing as it may 
seem poultry raisers 
ean now easily in- 
crease theiregg yield 
with a most ich 
tan h 


easily added to the 
fowl’s food or water. 
This new discovery 
known as NEN HEALTH 


will increase 
Rea aan ht the winter months when egg prices are arehight 





ens seem to relish and partake of it freely. As a reeult 
ner egg producing organs quickly start functioning. 
Poul raisers now praise this Senet discovery 
They say: ‘‘It carteials does the work.’’ ‘“‘Results are 
splendid. pie My profits greatly in Xd 


So confident are we that this discovery will start your hens 
laying and to acquaint you with WEN HEALTH we offer to send 
two regular treatments for the price of only $1, which you 
can hand the pestman. You can try one package and fell 
Pay kage toa friend thereby getting yours free. If after 

ten days your hens are not laying more eggs, your flock 
healthier, or if not satisfied, compound costs you nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY —:3% 52° your name 


Mutual faberatectes. 1202 Mutual Building, 
Kansav City, Mo., and the double package will be 

mailed at once. Use according to simple directions and 
if after i Boe you are not delighted it costs you 
nothing risk nothing. Write today 
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lected now 
|pens. It is we 


lof from 10 to 


The Progressive 


December Poultry Pointers 


Watch Layers, Select Breeders, Sell Undesirables 


By J. H. 


WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ULL out all weak undesirables and 
dispose of them during the holiday 
season while prices are good. 

2. Keep the layers exercising and con- 
tented so as to induce heavy winter pro- 
duction. 

3. At this season 
we should inspect the 
flock daily for birds 
showing signs of 
colds, roup or chick- 
enpox. All birds 
showing symptoms 
of any of these 
should be isolated and 

J. ou. treated. 

4. Do not forget that green feed is 
very essential and should be fed daily. 
If weather is too severe for green crop 
production, sprouted or germinated oats 
can be used. Soak oats 24 hours in wa- 
ter from which the chill has been re- 
moved. Do not use hot water or mold 
will likely result. Drain water from oats 
after 24 hours and allow to remain in 
tubs or containers for two or three days. 
Stir each day. If kept in a fairly warm 
room oats will be well germinated in 
three or four days. Alfalfa hay is also 
a good substitute for green feed. 

5. It will be found advisable to keep 
layers confined to the house during ex- 
When birds 





wooD 


tremely cold and rainy days. 
are kept confined for many days it is 
necessary to have grit and oyster shell 


available. Birds on free range will pick 
up much grit that cannot be obtained in 
» house unless placed there by the at- 


lis is a good season to seck and 

s. There is a scarcity of good 
poultry and eggs at this season, and the 
onsumer has difficulty in obtaining what 
he desires. By satisfying a select custom- 
er now you will obtain a regular customer 
who will pay you a premium throughout 
the year. 

7. All birds, especially the breeders, 
should be watched carefully at this sea- 
son. Birds showing the best health, ac- 
tivity, and production should be marked 
for breeders. 

8. The very best males should be se- 
and placed in the breeding 
ll to remember that the 
important than the female. 
le would not do much harm 
e would ruin the offspring 
20 females. The male 
should be of good size and type for his 
breed. He should be well colored and 
free from disqualification. It is not ad- 
visable to breed brothers and sisters. Un- 
less first class males of proper breeding 
can be selected from the flock, new males 
should be purchased as soon as possible. 


male is more 
One poor fem: 


but a poor m 






9. If males or females are to be pur- 
chased, attention should be given to the 
transaction at once. If delayed all the 
better birds will have been disposed of 
and you will have to take left-over stock. 


10. Recently it has come to the writer’s 
| attention that dishonest so-called hatchery 
operators are operating in several South- 
ern states. They advertise from one town 
and have their mail forwarded to another 
town or state. Every year thousands of 
our farmers lose money by sending checks 
and money orders to unreliable hatcheries 
and commission men. Investigate well be- 
fore purchasing chicks or else purchase 
| only from those who advertise in reliable 
publications. 

11. It is necessary to feed heavier on 
scratch grain in the winter than in sum- 
Layers producing over 40 per cent 

ould receive from 10 to 12 pounds of 

ratch grain per day per 100 birds. Lay- 
ers under light should receive from 2 to 


mer. 





4 pounds more each day. 


12. Nests should be plentiful, clean, ang 
the bottoms well covered with straw, hay, 
excelsior, shavings or other material. Ey. 
ery egg is worth a nickel, and yet thoy, 
sands of eggs are cracked or broken every 
day because we neglect to furnish soft 
nests. 

13. On extremely cold nights when wa. 
ter would freeze in the poultry house, it 
is advisable to empty it out after birds go 
to roost. Fresh water should be supplied 
again at daylight. On very cold mom. 
ings it will pay to take the chill off the 
water. 


erry 


Results With Light on Poultry 
Flocks 


IGHTS have been used on poultry 

flocks long enough so that definite re 
sults may be expected. Management and 
good stock are so closely linked with the 
results, however, that success with lights 
will vary with the skill of the individual 
poultryman. 

Results of studies in several states have 
brought poultry specialists at the Ohio 
State University to these definite conelu- 
sions: 

1. Lights will increase the winter and yearly 
egg production of hens and pullets. They 
should not be used on the breeding flock 

2. Breeding hens can be mastened back into 


production by a limited use of lights from 
January 15 to March without any apparent 
effect on the hatchability of eggs 

3. It is possible, with lights, to carry early 
hatched pullets through their first produc- 
tion period with much less molting than when 
lights are not used. 

4. Fall laying can be kept up by using lights 
from September 1 to November If birds 
are to be used as breeders, discontinue lights 
abruptly and throw the flock into a molt to 
give them a rest for the coming hatching 
season. 


lights will materially 
from the birds 


5. Properly installed, 
increase the labor income 
for the year. 

6. Slow maturing pullets will mature more 
rapidly under lights. There is danger im 
bringing the birds into production before 
they are properly matured. 


ery 
Breakage During Shipment Cause 
of Big Loss to Egg Trade 


HE average money loss in value per 

case of eggs resulting from damage 
in transit amounted to 1.65 cents, accord- 
ing to tests made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The average 
loss per case ranged from .94 cents to 
2.46 cents for the eight different kinds 
of packs described in detail in Depart 
ment Circular No. 391-C. Tests to com- 
pare the merits of eight different methods 
of packing eggs for shipment and of 
straw and hay buffing in comparison with 
wood bracing of cases in carload ship- 
ments are reported. Data were obtained 
on 12 carloads shipped from points in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Indiana to Eastern markets. 

In each test the eggs were handled and 
packed at point of shipment and fe 
handled at point of destination. The dam 
aged eggs were classified as “blind 
checks,” “checks,” and “leakers.” In load- 
ing cases of eggs in the refrigerator caf 
the straight-joint method was used #@ 

each test, and two cars, one straw or hay 

buffed and the other braced with woodel 
frames, were coupled together through 
out the trip to market. 

The average damage per case during 
shipment was 1.37 new leakers, 2.22 new 
checks, 1.35 new blind checks, .41 blind 
checks changed to checks, .04 blind checks 
changed to leakers, and .1 checks chang’ 
to leakers. 


A copy of the new circular ma y < 
ained free of charge, as long as the $ 
tained g ‘eed States 


ply lasts, by writing to the Un oi 
Department of Agriculture, W ‘ashington, 
i €. 


> Farmer 
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The First 


; 


OMANCE is always alluring and 
beautiful. The romance of the first 
Christmas charms the heart like the 

melody of distant bells at evening. 

All of the elements that are necessary 
for the full develop- 
ment of the soul 
were present on that 
starry night in Beth- 
lehem of old, when 
the swish of angelic 
wings brought to us 
mortals our divinest 
songs: 

“Glory to God in the 
highest 

And on earth, peace, 

good will to men. 

Suppose that you and I travel back 
there in fancy, and stand in the ancient 
stable-kraal where the Saviour was born. 

There is Joseph, patient, his brow fur- 
rowed with wonder, like all men made 
speechless by the mystery of human birth. 

There is Mary, first and most blessed 
of all mothers, the yearning in her face 
broken with smiles of joy. She clutches 
to her heart the head of Him whom mil- 
lions have loved and followed as divine. 

Munching their cuds of straw, the dumb 
cattle stand with patient eyes. 

Enter the shepherds. Strange looks are 
in their faces. Celestial music has made 
them doubtful of their right minds. They 
are hard of hand, but tender of heart, 
having for years cared for the helpless 
’ and innocent in their flocks. They also 
stand in attitudes of worship at the mira- 
cle of birth. All men lose their harshness 
in the presence of “mother and child.” 

Now comes the approach of men dress- 
ed in royal garments, men of wisdom and 
learning. They also fall upon their knees 
and present to the Child their precious 
gifts. Since then, the Child has been the 
sovereign of kings, and has taught wise 
men the true wisdom. 

It is written that “Mary kept these 
things, and pondered them in her heart.” 

Small wonder is it that she did. After 
2000 years, you and I, with over 300,- 
000,000 other men and women, turn to the 
inspired pages that contain the hallowed 
story and find new inspiration and peace. 

Do you reflect that the Saviour could 
fot have come in any other way? His 
redentials of high destiny could not be 
Presented upon a gold-lettered parchment. 
He could not come as a king with scepter 
inhis hand. His credentials were a baby’s 
‘ty, @ mother’s moan, a perfect and pure 
fart, and the poverty and toil of our 
common humanity. 

_It is natural for men to look for God 
i the unusual and the spectacular, but 
appears perfectly in the common- 
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Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. HOLLAND 





FOUR CORNERS OF UNITED STATES MEET AT STOCK SHOW, CHICAGO 


Kenneth Hinshaw, Goldendale, Wash.; Frances Christian, Ocala, 
art, Parkman, Me.; Arthur Beken, Weimar, 


Cnristmas 


Royalty is a matter of character, 
Some poet sang thus: 


place. 
not of carriages. 
“The swarth brow 
Diamonded with sweat 
Hath never need 
Of coronet.” 

I love to think that at the Saviour’s 
birth the opposite ends of humanity were 
brought together—the rich and the poor, 
the learned and unlearned. Across the 
crib in the stall the hands of power and 
privilege reached to the hands of men of 
privation and poverty. 

If there is to be a better world in which 
men can live, it will be because an in- 
creasing emphasis is put upon love, upon 
the sentiments of the heart as well as the 
wisdom of the head. 

No class has ever been able to monopo- 
lize Jesus. He was the Gift of God to 
the whole race. Now and then some 
clique has tried to build about Him a bar- 
rier of wealth or culture, but it cannot be 
done. It is like trying to fence in the 
sunshine, or put a box about the stars. 
He is the Saviour of all. 

How sensible this all seems when we 
stop to think about it. The so-called dif- 
ferences of station among men are often 
accidental. Men build on money or birth 
or culture. Like water these things change 
their courses. True character, alone, is a 
foundation for abiding fellowship. 

The first Christmas teaches us that 
goodness is the only greatness. Jesus 
came not as a philosopher, or a temporal 
ruler, but as a Saviour. That is the only 
thing that is worth the while of angels 
singing about. No other truth is worth 
men dying for. 

That first Christmas was the corona- 
tion of love. There were many men then, 
as there are now, who merited anger and 
harsh justice, but divine love and pity was 
shown for them, as well as for the best 
people living. We may be down but we 
are never out until we are dead. Christ- 
mas is the proof that the Almighty never 
gives any of us up as hopeless. 

Christmas thaws out the heart. Some- 
how we feel a little nearer that broad and 
sympathetic charity which is contained in 
the song of the angels. Christians of 
whatever name or sign get closer together 
when they draw nearer the Christmas 
Christ. 

Tell the story again to the children. 
Sing it in church and about the fireside 
where the stockings of youngsters are 
hung. Smile it to your neighbors, and 
put it into the warm grip of your hand- 
shake. Pack it into baskets for the poor, 
and send it in loving greetings to friends 
far away. Let the friendless and the aged 
live again the gala hours of youth. 


Merry Christmas! 





Fla.; Dofis 
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81.4 bushels Oats 
per acre in Georgia— 


HAT’S the remarkable record made by Mr. J. 

O. M. Smith, of Commerce, Georgia—81.4 
bushels oats per acre—and the average yield in 
Georgia is but 19 bushels to the acre. 


Here’s how he did it: 


Mr. Smith planted pure-bred seed early, between 
September Ist and October 15th, and applied 500 
Ibs. of fertilizer per acre in two applications. At 
ome time he used 400 lbs. of acid phosphate 
ae. « x 


...-. in early spring he top-dressed with 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia at the rate 
of 100 Ibs. per acre. 

From 80 acres Mr. Smith harvested 6,512 bushels 
of oats or 81.4 bushels of grain per acre. 

Proof enough that oats pay handsomely in the 
South when properly treated with Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 


Let us send you free booklets that tell you more 
about Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
New York, N. Y. Medina, Ohio 
Berkeley, Cal. 


E-1-27 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 


| eepecially tnterdeted it... 5. .i.ecssscisecesssescesesccescesecsvecgenceeeseuseessesoes | 
(Write name of crops on line above) 

| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 

| DR 5s i cavescdbecbndes s.sdebebe 044d FORSSESs 5 52a 0 50s ad LERCUN EEO OeSEEEAse0055S04%5 | 


Address 





PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or Large Leto by Express, Freight or Percel Post, | High Grade Sterting Barber 


Action, Close Cuttin 


i, Juttic. Cuts, Ti 
No Moaey. Pay Postman 





Pear, Plam erry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. ade an Send i9 and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in pe. FREE | if not eatisfied, return in bo and powtage. Us 
CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. | tefunded STERLING Coe) ee ouschnms price lke 








You choose blooded stock by name. 
That is the safe way to get quality. 


RAN 





VALVES: FITTINGS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES- WATER 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTENERS 


Backed by a 71-year name and 
by a responsible dealer near you 










exas. All are 4-H club members. 
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Farmers Exchange 



































Radiance Rose bushes and Satsuma Orange trees, 
one-year $5 and two-year $7 per dozen. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





























Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 


All kinds fruit trees; Peaches, 10c up. Everbloom- 
ing Rose bushes, Shrubbery Evergreens, etc. For- 
syth Nursery, Winston, N. ¢ 

CASH WITH ORDER Apple and Peach aan? as l0c. Grapevines 5c Best 
varieties. Postpaid Catalog free. Benton County 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark 

> Plant Pecan Tre« But before you buy ask for our 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- folder and lowest shone on high grade Pecan trees. 

ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 

editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The foilowing table shows rates per word for advertising in - — 

this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inicial, number or amount counts as a word. We Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. ry enues or Bano or A. rite for 

y arlan F Nursery, 2 t, Ala. 

Edition— Circulation—jStates Covered— Farmers Exch ni Re alsin Rie sb Wer an act oe a 

State plainty Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 N.C, & C., am Va... occe0¢ 8 cents per word junch Grapes—Adapted to the South Carmen 

» . Mississippi Calley.. 13S 000 Miss Tenn., La., Ar Ky. 8 cents per word Armalaga, and Ellen Seott. Write for illustrated 
what editions you Georgi ves “Alabama. . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla..... 6 cents per werd circular. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla 

use. DORGB. occccccese 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.... 6 cents per word oor ope. or es en - 

wish to all ent editions. 475.000 EES ETS 27 cents per word a” aires. — - ‘g gn A «gg re ol saege 

Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Hedge Plants—-Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. 


One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 


















































































































































































































































































° delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
cheerfully given on request. Conway, 8. C 
. . Plant Peean trees and laugh at the boll weevil. 
All kinds Cabbage, Lettuce plants: $2, 1,000. For- gehiey and Stuart our spec‘alty ive to seven feet, 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | See iston SO Basie twelve dollars per ‘dosen Z.o.b here. » Hampeon 
Frost-proof plants 500 75c, postpaid. Carolina Nursery Company, "Hampton. 8. ¢ 
Plant Farm, Cla N c. ant bearing, bred-up Papershell | Pee "an Trees. 
Walnut Kernels Wanted.—Harvest now; Dick eo = > ai ight, thrift well rooted, vigorous trees, budded 
x q 0 ( ag plant 000 50, ystpaid traigh fty, ‘ 
winter. teecheroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Ter w se proof ‘abbage plan _ J. » $15 — or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, 
“Want cedar and ad tinker” aanaina we on —_— Apples, Grapes, Figs, etc. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
a oar ‘ : — Fm Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Co ve Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 
ears; any ¢ ntity, any place; market price Writ I 
sve A Hilisbor rae . : Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Lamberton, Miss. 
- ag - Nice Wakefield plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, post- 

Wanted.—Old time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, .— : + . . 

Tables, Chairs, — Cusdoards, Sideboards. Andirons, Paid. J. F. Setzer, ¢ ames he : = sd ae ecient STOCK 

Fenders Also ( ate stamps _cash Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50, RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 

prices Will call pee ts Agents Stein- postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. ¢ 

metz, 1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. Cabbage planta: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1.50. Can be sold quicker if your ad is attrac- 

Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga tive ly prepared like = s. I is. ad occu- 
= ‘ *s l inch sp » v leo 8.50 
ARMS FOR SALE OR RENT Frost-proof Barly Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000. $1.50; ies | inch space and, will cost $4 jn ow 
5000. $ postpaid. A. B. Clegg. Moncure, N. C Carolinas-Virginia_ edition; one-half inch 
a aed "7 a will cost $4.25. Why don’t you have your 
Good reliable Cabbage, ollard anc nion plants. } . 1, . > 
FLORIDA . Collect, $1.00 per 1,000. KE, W. Lumpkin, Thomas- ad set up like this one? 

Dairying in "Florida Pascoan facts ville, Ga 
ait year: pasture: fertile woes cuts, ~Sients —Cal 7000; Collards $1; Onions — ae — 
. ge 4 ies wri . rahure $1.50. Prompt ” W. W. Williams, Quitman Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and Apple Trees, 
@uine Lal aad a, ¢ pure wat ht Georgia $7.50 per 100 and ur In large or small lots direct 

<a te lmgge eenggae P a : - to planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
conditions for family. numbers Pascoan cover Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage: 500, $1.00; 1,000, pears ‘cherries, grapes ae berries, pecans. vines: 

t r Vv) \ x 
- ete ny shee 8 N ee - 4 $1.50; 10 000, $12.50, postpaid BE. rris & Son, ornamental trees, vines and shrubs.  Fre« atalog in 

Dade ( ity, I ny sae ae Maxton, N. Se ’ colors. Tennesse6 Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Ss lid f 7 Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey Wakefield: 100, 25 Tenn. 

Splendid farming land, seven miles fron I a “ents: 500 py 1 000, $1.50; postpaid L. M. Wil- 
hassee, Fla on state highway; suitable for fruit liams ra esdale, N. ¢ . ; ‘ 
growing, trucking. dairy and general farming. This att na — SEEDS 
land is well drained ood fertile soil Will sell ae arly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants Strong 
any amount on small payment and easy terms plants now ready 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. 

We own 5,500 acre ne body and want ettle H. R. Shriver, New Bern, N. C BEANS 

it with good American farmers Fine climate, good OF, i ‘abbage and ilo la : ETE 

2 = Se Ses a" a ; 4 25 millic ns of frost-Droof Cabbage an h One n —— Can sell you new crop Soybeans now at less than 

Alford, Owner, Tallahassee, Fla Postpaid: 500, $1. Collect, $1 per 1,000. Thomas cost of production. Write me for prices on leading 

wo nines cd aman : = ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga varieties. 8. Wright. Fentress. Va 

GEORGIA ~C. 0. D.—Plants, not i 7 , age. 500, ‘aves 
: Dromises. Cabbage 00, Early Speckled Velvets, Laredo, Otootan and Mam- 

Wonderful Opportunities.—Southern Georgia farm 6+ 1,000, $1. grt Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, moth Yellow Soys; prompt or future shipments. Write 
lands. Write for nplete informatio n Chamber $1.25. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga, _—t—éto’:s éprices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga 
Commerce, — Quitman, Ga ae va Milli« ns frost proof Cabbage plants : Wakeflelds For Sale. New crop recleaned Mammoth Yellow 

"Brooks ~ County farmers want more than hundred? 1,000, $1.25; 2,000 $2.25 ; 5,000. $5, delivered. watte- Soybeans for seed, in good bags, $1.75 f.o.b: cash 
families to rent or share crop Write Chamber of . tion guaranteed. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, with order J. C. Muse & Company, Cash Corner, 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. i a al | ie 

“eC abbage plants ready. 500, 70c: 1,000, $1; 20,000, LeDENnE?.: Dl ar 
MISSOURI $16. Sugar Cane Syrup, 4 gallons, $4. Prompt ship- nd | COTTON, = out he —— 
17 acres, improved; springs, fruit; joining school. ment; satisfaction guaranteed. J. E. Lucas, Quitman, i % 1; + ‘ sd like thi 0 Thes 7 ; 
$1.17 170 594, Mountain View, Mo Georgia 2 inch display a 1 11s. ese ads ge 
tee aan ii - - eg: rag ae <9 attention and bring orders. Write 
Cabbage plant und acres fine. large, well root = on 

= NORTH ‘CAROLINA - re: pe bend red ~ ~ ne. ; we, eae THE PROGRE SSIVE FARMER 

serine. “tobar $8 000 + aes * enw 1. bull pee hy rth 7 Jermuda Onions $1.25. Quitman Potro Co., Raleigh, 

100; price r E arshall, Garlan N. ¢ Quitman, Ga ae COTTON 

For Sale.—350 acre farm 150. 1cres in cultivation. Plenty Wakefield Cabbage plants, frost-proof: 300 — — —_—-—- 
Good dwelling and outbuildings ne orchard and pas- T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. prepaid; $1, 1,000, collect. as re record for v4 Fruiter Catalog 
oe ‘i co ~— one ce nsoli ated = schoc J. L Gor order delivery guaranteed J. T. Councill & Heavy Fruiter were _R wyeton, Ga . 
Cashwell, Ingold, | ae Sons, Franklin, Va Blue Ribbon Big Boil, early 5 lock cotton Prize 

Not for sale, but will exchange for suburban or = Frost-proof Caba nts ready: all leading var winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville 
improved farm property, an all the year round elever rieti mailed 1 aty aid: 250, 50 500 Se; 1,000, ~ Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll t rade 

: ho : else eties aile cst pal =) a! y 7 annamaker- ‘land Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
room furnished home at M« ntreat N ‘ Educational $1.50 expressed : 1.006 $1; 10,000, $7.50 Walter and inspected, $1.60 bushel J. M. Simmons, Mount- 
advantages, accredited Junior College for girls and Parks. Darien. Ga ville. S&S ¢ ' 

boys Commercial advantages. Summer boarders = - pc nn ee 

Address Owner, Box 595, Charlotte, N. ¢ Millions frost proof ae ra. 300, te ts Cleveland Big Boll, absolutely pure mand and 
= — . Th 1,000, $1.5 prepaid 00 thousand; 5.000, 1igh grade planting seed at rock bottom prices. Write 
For Sale.—175 acres of the ce ebrated Latham farm, $4.50; 10,000 collect Old Dominion Plant C. White Chester, s ¢ i 

on National Highway No. 10 and Southern Railway, Company, Franklin, Va ——— . SE See — 

’ sperous town of Mebane, N. C 35 acres onmee - Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton: 
25 acres in fine timber, 25 acres in - Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
the 1 zinder in a high state of cultiva now reac 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own  eotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
tion 45 bushels of wheat and a bale of cotton per and operate largest onion farm in United States. Lavonia, Ga. 

acre this year. Large barn and good dwelling house, J. Armengol. Laredo, Texas , — . : 

silo and an abundance of fine water. In every way ~~]; million frost-proof Cabbage plants 300. The: Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Rig Boll has world’s 

an ideal place for a big dairy farm. Within a few «oq’ ey 0 $175. svemaid. txeres i] $1 record (30 bales on 10 acres): brings 2¢ to 3c more: 
minutes ride of the prosperous cities and towns of 50 tl; 1 3 1 fy? prepaid Bepressed os ect, 1 adapted to all localities Write for descriptive liter- 

Greensbero, Burlington and Durham Main cause of popes ° gD a a Spit ‘er $s T fo yng r: . ature, giving reduc price of seed Piedmont Pedi- 

selling, declining health of owners, Very liberal terms SU27antees nce cel nr Al WR nen sa- greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 

will be given, Write or call upon Trollinger & Mont- Five million frost-proof Cabbage plants. 300, be merce, Ga 

gomery, Mebane, N. C 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. Expressed collect 1 

— VIRGINI tata thousand Prompt shipments, good plants guaranteed LESPEDEZA 

R A or money refunded. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample. Red Oak 

For Rent or Trade Staunton river Virginia farm. Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants: Wakefields and Farm, Covington, Tenn. 

Chart ion We ¥ B. He White, Rt 1, Box 98. Fiat Dutch. First class plants, full count and prompt New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
arleston ; & SS shipments absolutely guaranteed. 600, 75c; 1,000, f A Price, Ethel. La. ‘ 
“Want to rent farm of 169 acres to od man; either $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. American Plant Co., Alma, Fr Sal Field jectetl. Leaped. i T C 

eash or shares. Near Washington. W. W. Thomas, Georgia. For sSale.—Field selectet Dbedeza seed. » C. 

Falls Church, Va " Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 

. - Early Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants now ready. — 

Fine farm land on good road, close to town, $10 Varieties, Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Write today for prices on choice, new crop, re- 
an acre up. Will take part as follows: horses, mules, Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Prices, parcel post- cleaned, dependable Lespedeza seed. Free of obnox- 
timber, automobiles, trucks, etc; cash or terms. H. A. paid: 250, 75 cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. We ious seeds. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Lespe- 
Atkins, South Boston, Va. guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please deza Seed Growers’ Association, Inc., Calhoun City, 

For Sale cheap. | 7 ccotans Gutane tol you. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. Miss. 

or Sale chea in good neighborhood, brig obacco $$$ —— 

farm; 567 acres; 200 cleared, balance in growing tim- © OATS 

ber; good dwelling, two tenant houses, barns, two CABBAGE, ONION PLANTS ~ 

pack houses and outer buildings. Complete information , 4 A men a ges ——e , Oats = 

" z . , : ' , ; yushe! o.b. Ny Hi § n quantities, write 
ee ey Church Ueron ae Yous adve rises nt in this give type for special price. A. B. Bennett. — ” 

wi ‘ost you $8.50 in our Carolinas-Vir- . 
BLIC AUCTI nh Ty pe! Prk If you want more orders Pedigreed Fulghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 

Notice Farmers.—All the personal property connect- & « Os. ye ge - id 81.4 bushels per acre, $1 ber bushel Two weeks 
ed with Dunbar Farm, Edgecomb County, which was have your ad set like this. Allow 35 to earlier. Very thing for late sowing. We made 66 
sold November Ist, will be offered at public auction 40 words for each inch of space. bushels per acre once, sown in late December. Pied- 
Tuesday morning, December 21st. at 10 o'clock, at mont Pedigreed Seed Farm. J. 0. M. Smith, Man- 
the farm. This is a fine opportunity to obtain bar- WRITE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ager, Commerce, € és 
gains in wagons, mules, automobile trucks, tractors, Raleigh, N. C as rama 
and a large and complete line of farm tools and im- & a PEANUTS 
plements of the t and most modern make. A fine = : " = ; ——- ; 
flock of sheep will also be offered. 7 aie ae eanuts, Seed or Roasting.—6 pounds Goff’s gooc 

STRAWBERRY raw Goobers (Peanuts), shelled, $1. Try 1 ounce 
after each mea] for constipation and indigestion. They 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 








Missionary Strawberry plants 
Oliver, 


1,000, $2.50. prepaid. 


Castle berry, Ala 





are fine and delicious roast and served hot. 48 
pounds farmers seed stock Runner Peanuts, unshelled, 
$3; 96 pounds $6; all f.o.b. here. Cashier’s check or 
money order with order. Goff Mercantile Company, 
(Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 











nesse Kl liondyke and Aroma. “plants 50c, 
Ambitious single man desires << as farm man- rousand. A. . McRee & Sons, Soddy, 
ager. I Box 111, Cedar Creek, N. 
ot Mr. Ozment. Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help Purebred Strawberry plants. Buy from the man 
get permanent government position. Write him that stands behind his plants. Get our price before 
Temotiataty. you buy Wood, Judsonia, Ark. 





Wanted.—Experienced poultryman on farm near 


Norfolk. Good five-room house furnised; fuel; near 
school. State experience and wages expected. Give 
references Write E. C. Turner, Bedford. Va 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken For free booklet 
= Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 

an. 


| PLANTS 





NURSERY STOCK 


Write Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.. 
berry plants. $3, 1,000, delivered. 


Peach trees, $5 hundred: 
thousand. — Baker 


~ Fruit “and Ornamental Trees. —Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery. Dept. 25. Concord, Ga 

For Sale.—Pecan trees; prices reduced. Write today. 
Southern Nut Tree Nurseries. Thomasville, Ga. 


King Cotton is yielding to Queen Learn 
why and how by writing J. B. Wight, "Cairo. Ga. 





for Straw- 





Strawherry plan‘s, $3 
Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 














CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1. 
N. C. 





Fred Murray, Claremont, 





Frost-proof Cettege piants: $1, 
Piant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


oe SA Le see Cw: 


1,000. Reliable 





Frost-proof 
Murray, Claremont, N. 


Save half on all Fruit Trees. Best delivered price. 
Catalogue free. Highland Nurseries, Smithville, Tenn. 





Retter Trees. — Papershell Pecans. Pineapple Pears, 
} a —gg A eemeamaees Grapes. Florala Nurseries, 
orala a 


Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 





PEAS 
Cowpeas of all varieties; list your wants with us. 
Murphy & Palmer. Sandersville, Ga. 
Wanted.—Cowpeas, all varieties. Send samples and 
quote prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Peas for Sale.—Guaranteed sound, pure; Clays. 
Whippoorwills, Irons, Two Crop Peas; in new bags 
$2. 15 bushels Ninety-day Velvet seed same 
Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford, 8. C. 


Mixed varieties $2. Whips, Clays, New Eras, mixed 














Irons and Brabhams, $2.25. Pure Irons or Brabhams, 
$2.50. All recleaned, f.o.b. here. Freight paid in 
lots ten bushels up. Epting Distributing Com- 
pany, Leesville. S. C. 





Brabham Peas, $2.60 bushel; Irons $2.35; Iron 
mixed and Clay mixed, .20. § new crop Peas, 
bp ns 3% — Freight paid on 

remittance with orders, H. P. & 
Olin J. 3 J. Salles. “salley Ss. Cc. 





For large amounts or small 
Whips, Clays, mixed, Cotton Patch, Ui 3_ $2. 
per bushel f.c.b. Pates, N. C., or Pembroke, N. C. 
If interested ite or wire us. Pates ly Co, 
Inc., Pates, N. C.; Pembroke, N. C. 


The Progressive Farmeg 
ge POTATOES 














































































For Sale—Porto Rico Sweet Potatoes. canner 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga.  cureg, 
ee 

TOBACCO 

Tobaceo Seed.—White Stem O 

Hick ory Pryor. Grown under pay 
», Fifty cents ounce. H. P. W 
cco Seed.—I can furnish the best 
seed of any of the most poy 
true to type and th ig 
treated seed. Write for catalogue I 
Run Farm, W. W. Green, Propriet« B 
Virginia. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
arpet Grass seed, 20 cents per pound: Lespelny 
aan a & dee Zachary, La. -*se 
| POULTRY AN | 
BABY CHICKS 

Chicks.—Be saie; book your order for ear) d ve 
Leadir breeds. Lithia Springs Hatchery ‘ Warnes 
boro, Va. a 

Shinn chicks are better Leading bre 
100 up. Free book Shinn Farms, Box 
top, Missouri. 

Top quality egg bred chick 20 va ia 
ingly low 1 es Easy terms Ca ‘ ee Mic 
West Hatchery, Box G, Clinton, M ‘ 

Purebred Chicks a 
placed now for spr ] 5 ; 
catalog free Rex P ( 

Placé your order : $ 
February, March pri 
mixes! Prices reasonable Barred R gs: 15, § 
Write E, J. Norfleet, Holland, \ ws 

Large, sturdy, fluffy baby hick ff ~ 
White Leghorns, $15; Reds $16; M $14 per 
dred OO iv ielivery gu t ] ers 
now Ridge Hatchery Ridge Sp cm : 

Special low prices ti qua . 
on orders | ed now spring r 
State accredited Write for free « nd special 
prices aindstrom Hatchery B ( ton, Mo. 

Higrade chicks, pul lets Stat " «lited blood 
tested standard egg bred Post l Ieghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtor W tes. Mod- 
erate prices. Catalog free Dixie Poultr Farms, 
Brenham, Texas. 

High Class Purebred Chicks T : y week 
Most popular varieties. Inspected tested flocks 
on ae range Live delivery Ord ' Prices 
right ‘atalog free Write Wilke Hatchery, North 
wi .. N + 

“Huskihatched’’ chicks are su ase Barred 
Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, $16 ired. White 
Leghorns $15. a lelivery guaranteed, 
Members International. M. G. Sanger & Son, Mt 
Solon, Va., Box 433 

Most ads read the same. Resulis count Try cur 
accredited chicks and be convinced All popu.ar va- 
rieties. Write for prices and discount (t- 
ders. Walnut. Ridge Hatcheries, Box 
Mlinois ; Litchfieid, Tlinois. 

Chicks Imediate delivery: America’s fi 
Strains: Reds, Rocks, Anconas, $16: Wya dottes, Or- 
pingtons, $17; White, Brown WLechort 5 





Del pnb 





mixed broilers $15; prepaid guaranteed 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8. ¢ 
Trail’s End 307-egg strain White L 
(the world’s best chicks) Rocks, Reds 
and broiler chicks. One million 
have 15,000 customers, hundreds of te 
for pictures, prices and etc. Trai ] 








Farm, Gordonsville, Va 

Real Baby Chick Bargains.—Reds. Rocks, Leghorns, 
Vyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas E reeder pure- 
bred and individually inspected and s ted for health 
and high egg production Write f talog, stating 
variety and number you desir Massanutten Farms 


Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, \ 

Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leg horns, 8 
from breeders culled and blood tes t years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Div n of Markets 
of the State Department of Ag rr Order now 
Catalog and price list free Harri bre Hatchery 
Ine., 200 Street, Harrison! Va 


Patterson 
Chicks.—Missouri accredite Chicks from 





January 
purebred, healthy, inspected, accredited flocks. Lew 
prices for January and big discou ers received 
before January 15th Leading varieties. Write us @ 
once for definite prices and dis it, We guarantee 
full live delivery, postpaid Bank reference. Grif- 
fith’s Hatchery, Dept. B,. Fulton, M 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
You can sell more chicks and breeding 


stock if you offer them in this attractive 
and pleasing way. A classified display ad 


will do the job. This ad occupies 1% 
inches space costing $8.50 per inch in our 
Carolinas-Virginia edition. You may use 
as little as % inch. Let us have your ad 
for the next available issue, If you want 
more information, write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N. C 





Ross’ Guaranteed Chicks.—Ours 
grade of hatchery chicks. Our AA 
flocks certified by Kansas State 
on egg production and vigor: a gr 
ed by culling expert registered with ] 
year both grades developed to higher eee! 
Standards than ever. All varieties of leading 8 
strains. 1,000,000 chicks will be hatched this aa 
Early booked orders guaranteed delivery when want 





+} 


























nally ices 
Our new 1927 catalog and exceptionally low B 
will be a pleasant surprise. Wri Ross Hatchery, 
Box 291, Junction City, Kansas. 00 ee 
ANCONAS .. 
Fine purebred Sheppard strain Ar A ae 
$3 each. Mrs. Jesse Gibson, Dundarrach, N. © ___ 
Purebred Sheppard’s strain Sing vie Comb P| 
cockerels, 8 months old; offspring state $3.50. 
and blood tested flocks; ~- Ee ‘breeders; 
Walter J. Quick, Deerfield, Va. — 
CORNISH > 
Dark Cornish cockerels, large type, $2.50 euch 
Cc. T. Miller, Hartsville. S. C. 








Your Advertisement 


i he 
on this page will go into t 
homes of more than 120,000 read- 
ers every week. 
Sell your poultry, eggs, seeds 
a" land, etc., this simple, 
cheap way. Others are doing it. 


See Top of Page for Rates 
































son § 
— 
$3: he 
Sparta 
Pure 
EW 

















December 18, 1926 (19) 1331 














































































































Fine 200-pound Poland China bred gilts, $35. Pigs Tobaceo.—The farmers say sell it 10 pounds good 
$10 Order from MeMahon Bros., Sevierville, Tenn hand picked chewing, $2; 10 pounds good mellow DAIRY | PPI AI ES 
ots, ers’ Xch e sm ‘cing, $1 you Y Dostage Satisfaction guara: 
ot GUERNSEYS teed. Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Managet Write Dept 115 
— - - Martin, ‘ t 
titanate Well bred, gentle, registere d G y bull, $90 For Catalog and free 
LEGHORNS Winesap Apples. $4 per barrel, $1.25 ver bushel bookl 
nrg o 7 Miss Margaret Moncure, Rectory, Va AGEN WA T D | ooklet on 
erels, direct a) i Ferris, See? Senieneen : : mithidiadinniainiantiias io 
2 ayetteville, N HEREFORDS ' “Butter Milk Making 
( . ‘ 
; Pullets, White Legh Poli - 3 aN ding; $1 each. ie Gale oe Stade ocean Sheterd bulla lake oe Fruit Trees for Sale Agents wanted. Concord We Also Sell 
to- Cre wks . \ bs Aree € anid oe urserie apt >> r 
of wrie J. Wo Cre agh, Po ae _c. —— exchar registered bull, 5% years, two younger Nurseries Dept 25, Concord, Ga Butter Boxes 
A Ise yw Le ghorn coc kere _} ~ prize winners; $5 bu purebred Joe Hardie, Brown Summit, N. C Get our f Sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes . 
Mil) Brandon’e Brown Leghorn Farm, Black- ¢ and = specia Wonderfully profitable LaDerma EGG i Doz. Size Tee oe 
een, pe : JERSEYS Co., Dept St. Louis CRATES Se oc 4 
ae ghorn pullets, ‘Tancred- ~ Bulls. heit ™ ; edited Fire R ige Sales, $50.00 daily. We - as 
Mra, L. B. Vaughn, jord Mount start hin ything.  Jobbers, Desk M19 (Plus Parcel Post) 
- i608 *h Zz ‘ 
ies 7 a ee . “s._____________ | DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
¢ generations, 200-30 harm he ‘ ta image Sales—Make $56.00 daily 
Curtis Russell, Gun dams‘ with Ke “ We shing everything Distributors ATLANTA, GA. 
t { ) Accredited Dept Chicago : 
| ‘kerels, both Tancred and erd “Wn L ad J _ We start you withot a dollar Soaps, extracts 
rect $2.50 to $5. O. C, rfu to rods Ex ence unnecessary Car 
Two OR MORE BREEDS Dey 2520. St. Loui 
( $ $2.50 each: Por Sale Hlogs and pigs, carlots Write Frank J ~~ Tmmense protits ring mirrors at home. Plating e n. rs | n e 
— wh; - 3 1.85 each I Baxley, Ga auto parts, head s i ves, ete Outfit 
Ae K . —_ R ered Guernseys, re red Holsteins; dry milk (UrNished.  Detaiis * Write Sprinkle, Plater, 530 We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
‘ 1 strain, direct f alves Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg ya Marion, I ana expert automobile mechanig and Bere nest job for you, Learn a 
: Pe . we _ " trade with a real future. The cost to you is amall. Expert to- 
~" table. Order now. Chicks Guernsey or Holstein dairy calves, $25.00 each, ship- Agents Make & | structors--fine equipment--real shop work. a learn with | 
.80, t White Egg Farm, Box . anywhere Edgewood Farm Whitewater, Wis patent pat h for No negroes taken. Write at once for free estales lle.T. 
een- — ——_—_—— —~______—— —— sils, Sample pack Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. 
page ye W : Purebred and first cross pigs and shvats for feedera = 7Ul Amsterdam ' - 
— End 307-egg strai hite Le , mids breeders, bred gilts and sows. Write Bedford mest : - 
from grea producit jams Farms, Lynchb Va Agents Our i cleaning device washes 
1 t hicks. Pie Write for prices. Bench : ~ ee SENTRA and dries windows cleans walls, scrubs, mops 4 G ] PI t B 
a i Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va PET STOCK " 0 . esa W b ee hy ee: ve see oOo ace oO uy 
rs s e Comb White Leghorn chicks from — ge ste - a . — ; | 
~ ' A P t gs, I r Grey Squirrels, $5 pair At- — Page ¢ ate . '] 
" and blood tested two years for baci : P 7 ne oe Wanted s 1 1 rs it raising low price | } S d. | 
Me diarrhea by the state Order now Cata u e pets Mi & Miller, Freedom, Okla : eottar and . Raw } Products to consumers | our ee S. | 
; » list tree. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Ine FOXES Hustlers earn from $1,500 to $3,000 yearly, Write | | | The advertisers listing seeds in these 
- 90) Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va _ t + Ly 7 he W. T. Kawleigh Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem- | columns are trustworthy and reliable. | 
$2 - Comb White Leghorn cockere Mink, Fox, Coon sk $1 to $8 Live Foxes pal ‘ , | You can depend upon a square deal | 
re i: choice select 3 Coons, $2, Henry Ray, Grah um, N. ¢ Agents New a ar m ikes : easy to earn $50.00 | when you order from an advertiser in | 
- 1 \ al limite to $100.00 weekly selling shirts direct to wearer e ; * ee to | 
r wd mest hens Price reg DOGS No capital © experience needed Represent a_ real baad Progressive Farmer We s 
r wants. Gilliland, Siler ¢ 4 ; 4 munufacturer Write now for free samples Madison ° | 
i ~-- Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Lists lve. Pete Slater shirts, 560 Broadway, New York Order Your Seeds Early | 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS Box P, Pana, Ill 


ein uae" | MISCELLANEOUS |), : Westbrook Sanatorium ri 


fonford Ne Cee APPLES | TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANT 





| 


=— 














Aristocra Ba } Rocks (H man rair { Winesap and other varietie as, $1.25 per bushel * : 7 : _ 
re y Sa | r dart | Stayma ips ed and boxed COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
I rsot N Deliciou $2.50 ADI make fine Christ A 7 
eS - = ——- mas presents. Catawba ¢ " ‘ompany, Hickory, This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
eek at Re Ke pl age Mature J. ae N. ¢ ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 
che B ; dena nes 2 firs. Ga are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- | 


ing attendants. 





— a i tested years for bacillary white diar om tant % y cnnel "EMtibe teltaba anit. Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. School limited to 60 students 
re coe eee ears 3 pct ic MOS snd y Peties mm ‘ing. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga Experienced teachers on staff. Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot 
~ Ha = ™ “neat and cold water in rooms. Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations 


} 
} 
ped. Street, Har burg, Va BATTERIES provided. | 
| 











Farm Light Batt 


= ~~~" RHODE ISLAND REDS ~ =< 





"ay Seon Class being formed January 15, 1927. Applications now being received. 






























































































cur Pur i ( Red cockere Rich, even olor; 1 better ervice h you it was } 
va- fr stock d t from Owen Farm this year; $8 and ew if you ive it a fair chance with dependable | 
t- $. S. R. Shuler Vance, 8. ( Universal batterie Spe ‘e al ee t — in rie | Booklets sent on request. | 
Pu { \ ing wde Islan trade-it llowance on old batteries. Send for free ] 
i Rad cockerels, 9 month 1; offspring of high record = j14° ogi 4 : ; | . | 
rei test hens: exevilent sires for your future ‘flock, battery guide, ‘Tells all about auto, radio, ant farm | i} Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent | | 
Or $4. Walter J. Quick, Deerfield, Va — a “a : illys Light Co eit 
i Kwa Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders : scien 
d “illed and blood tested two years for bacillary white FOOD PRODUCTS P [ TR EBR ED BA R ) 7 C F | sf KS 
— rhea ite Orc now Catalog and price : ’ 
ks 3t H sonburg Mat hery Inc 00 Patter- _L , Pecar 7) pound Prost pratid 5S iwberry ~ —_ A 
e108 5 Street. Harrisonburg Va Peael Fig reserve 65 quent for Christmas Mae 
We = - Darnal Wi mist Ss 
rite DUCKS—GEESE 
~ —— gt neg cog nage ees pgm KODAK FINISHING BF & ggs 
MeN $3; hens 32 itil January 1, Address Uyal Ayres Kolak Finishing by Mail——Films developed  fre¢ O00 Standard 1 ; 
rns, Sparta, K pris e to 5e Ww. W. Whit Drawer 1112, Mir s st ” St ate Ac cr ait ‘d Mn hen in a ae de 000 i> 
are —< ——= mingham, Ala ry. Have 1 ready to = “res. 3 _ ; his - 
- TURKEYS . 7 = — — A = ar Prices. Free live delivery 
ath —— i Amazing Trial Offer.—One kodak roll film dev :loped 5 any of tl ) i MISSOURL POULTRY “FARMS, Columbia, Mo 
ing Purebreat Bourb Reds. Toms $8; hens $6. Mrs 6 fine y print only Lhe Associated Pheto Rocks, W Rocks, Red s 
rms E W. Had Gretna. Va Hox 1162-G. Cine sti. Ohio White Wyand all trom 3 
7 a -~— ! ee! j s 
— fi G Bronze turkeys Prize winners ' t . 3 
ns D Routt, § OF INTEREST TO WOMEN W  Caeawe = 
rr bh 4 t au. Ky ——_———__,_, i — = San | imber and i 1 wal = Gene he eng Yoriotios. Blood Te: poted for 
, . aaSinael nze turkey Tums $8 ! vil r Southern € iting tanine ite Diarr' € GGS STAC 4 
— he $6. Bla . ( . pint , wate se biue; 27 che wide; 7% yards deliv McGaheys ville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. Highest ‘Quality. tow Cut pg” Fins ar 
ery. ye a ccenceasons ered to you by spacer » it, J al “aye vid “en lag " alog ” colors sent FRELK. Write today. ‘ 
7 aad K ron7 k t eo k ? a wal ~ ’ on ¢ larantes rankliny ank ROCKS — RE Ds - LEG HORNS ichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 21, Monmouth, ti 
— $s pM cn ecards : Foundation, Best His zh roduel “ Strains in 
rom Pureb M moth Bronze turkey extrs fine the country vi be Butt, 2 vn la shorns 
Low Toms $10: } : ie b C Giant: mate: ORANGES Barred, Whit js. BARR SBREED Valuable New Poultry 
ved - ~.- sheen pula, Va 7 : 7 : Book Free—i00 P 
Pr Mammoth Bronze turkey ; tehed Mlorida rang Assorted box containing TANCRED. FISHEL: inst TOMP: Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chic 
irkey May hatched) anes 4 fruit 0 tar es, 24 kumquats, ¢ Kiws, PENN. POUL ‘he Aine. aoe 
tee s $7 $6. J. T. Wa Stoneville, N. C lly. ¢ wed asieia salou bie Taylor’s price wh High Qua ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
nd Mar Ih hens. , “a. hide » WISRECORD POULTRY incubators & brooders at lowest prices 
t m anal ' : _ ee FARMS. yas 4 GRABILL, IND America’s great Industry Ty 45th year 





W. A. Weber, Box 17, Mankato, Minn. 





— eee Qualit laranteed. L. W. Shook, Tarboro . PATENTS 


ee PE LEE aes, ea | BABY CHICKS SEND ONLY Slam. Tur 















































tell by weight and guarantee satiafacti < . ‘ "( a Fisher Mfg. Co 45 Enright St St. Louis, Mo 4 
} Parr ] Va Patents Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro selected stock = I ee PUREBRED POULTRY 
g “Pakred is ——___________ —— linear Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg the rest. W ticulars 
: ing Young neon giteds.—“Seven years careful breed- = Washington, D.C. Honorable method KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
a —— > wer year $6; toms $7 —_— — — : 
4 AC. B Barksdale, S. € “4 meet Time counts it applying for — . Don + | 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
Puro oR > a : : ? elay ' rotecting your ideas Send sketch or 000 3 a 4 : hatch } wt an, 
r {M iB e t s, April hatched eoahal duh: kimhanna Se Page nine OOF z wee on ) March to June t d White Leghort also 890 
e ° : f 1 tos lect n. t m $10 he 37 to Obt : Sa tansh , a 1 Re 2 i ne Ir he : oo Re | Riverside Chicks nt at nderfully irling hens. 0) White Rock pu 
FH RH Velch, Hertford. N. > to ita at nt” and en “ f v i oP A m 7 “ we d & a lao | It oe and "tl 1ode Island Reds, bo 
t Por Sa .—M Bror turk f ( vt me gtr tly onfid ! hi sib t cane Blood test oc Catalog tree Y ¢ het J pullets. Writ i BELOMERS GUSHe=Sy. 
wt Tor e ” AF . ies “fty. t ' e Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 5 5 Cc. * NORMAN, pd 1440, aenville, Tenn 
Mrs. R. T. Jonnst No ! nt Attorney, 77-G Security Bank Building (di Route 11-B ged segs: Tennessee bs sae 
rectly a ss street from Patent Office Washington (Member intert r Chick Assn.) ¥ 
¢ ' r n Red turkeys. Toms Dp, WHITE LEGHORN EGG —Big discount if 
Se Taare |zsaearr CHICKS!| rere 
. : yy, S Ginnie —_ shipmer “a by 200 to egg males. Egg 
TWO OR MO Roofing —G canal’ akiti and eapengl ae % ye Winners 16 eas contests. Shipped C.0.D 
= ee = RE BREEDS be: ei . 7 ‘iy snes xs Catalos special wn e bu etin free. Thousands of pul- 
ua . s t] T ces 
. ts “ , 1 Rocks, $1-$ Bour 1 b 1 R ile, Joh Man a ri 
o bulls. $27.8 $1.25; 17 ise ge ; Write us for prices and sa Pudd-Piper | C. A NORMAN, pay 1440,  aaaeEad, TENN. GEORGE 8 FERRIS, "930 Union, “Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a p00 Chas. Slagle, Toecane, N. ¢ Roofing Co Durham WN. ¢ 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


= More Egg Mone 
“s |___ LIVESTOCK votgearn at “Home “a “iat ch Duroe_Jersey Sows erent : 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 


othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 



































S| Soe eee SRP ae es ier oan fl Re scesiotestrondine pking footing 
nm. ( ‘ row. rice a 5 °o eac or > 

f p be ‘soe. Ih “5 te aa r ‘a , 8. TH } weal -f ba ye - 3 : aid abe “ quick sale. Come or write. | 3 Mintostaraver LOC 

es. ___ CHESTER WHITES TANNING JORDAN DUROC FARMS Shy perm — Bye Men gedly~ 

Z ° \ Vite ‘boars from so .a ada uh Fu re tonned end made ip ti ¥ aren, a eetbeling. McCULLERS, N. C. Poultry Tribune, Dept. 28, Moun! Morrta, dh, 

- baat dee he ee TOBACCO 

e _DUROC-JERSEYS ; ; fi 4 i Smok ~ 1 5 ‘ae ds ti si. Che wing $2 +t 





Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 





Ayrshires 


area Plain, Busi- 
ness Proposition! 


” Quality A ages and gex. Naine 
have it Church Point Farm, Lynn iW nT 
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Digs in sre ‘ar v9. Have raised 18 and 20 Tedd unds $1.56; 10, $2.75. | Best 

Wilmingto ‘74 ®@ year; $50 each. ©. C. Barger, % Mark Hamlin, Sharon, _Tenn. “Profit” is always the biggest possible 

i nh Homesy Chewing, 5 pounc 18 $1.50; ten return from the least possible outlay. That 
$2.50. 8 25; ten RA ‘when is “Ayrshires” in nutshell. 

pheemed Onin Ta o. 1. reevived sfaction guar pices . 

Badfor Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen,  @!teed. Let us give you the official figures cov- 

——_Ja 


ering Pinehurst Farm Ayrshires. They are 
of value to every one who farms to make 
money. Address 


CHEWING TOBACCO 
like for your tobacco ad to 
out over other ads? Write us and 


Be POLAND. -CHINAS ; pil pied you 








bigs; big type. Mount Pleasant Stock We'll tell you how che aply ite an as done. 


rar. Fur, “Va The Progr Fa Rale N.C 
er veltioetine"ramne” itn’. | PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Porth oe Fegist ve Poland Chinas. G. Hollands ey ae SR ee an ine urst, 
—— ybacco,— Smoking z or chewing; 4 pounds 
b 2 no money. Pay postmaster on , & NLOP, Manager 
A So pete healt ~ chunky pigs, August farrow, arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. q 4. 5. DU s } 
Gubert Weldon, Rt. 1. Hickory, Va. Unitat Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky 






























































VALUE. 


A single Glance shows the 
Quality—Wear proves 
the Economy 


The staunch ruggedness of Goodrich 
Rubber Boots and Gaiters is apparent 
at first glanee. 


The trim, sturdy lines of the genuine 
Zipper are eloquent with the quality 
they represent. Here indeed is foot- 
wear that looks its superiority. 


All this strength with neatness, all 
these evidences of better materials and 
unexcelled workmanship are promises 
of longer wear and greater comfort 
that are always fulfilled. 


The thing that keeps the millions of 


wearers sold on Goodrich Footwear 
and makes thousands of new friends 
yearly, is the greater Service that 
Goodrich has built into it. 


As well built as tough and as wear- 
resisting as a Goodrich Silvertown 
Tire. Ask your dealer. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


There isa Goodrich Hi-Press 
for every outdoor need 


& 


Boots and Gaiters for farmers, 
laborers, miners, lumbermen, 
sportsmen, and fishermen. 
Zippers, Overshoes and Sport 
Shoes for every foot in the family. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and the 


you Napper 
ther killed the thing? 


HOLDING 


The recruits were 


UP HIS SIDE 
aving musketry course 


sergeant tor at the 


point was amazed to fing hat or man had | 


failed to hit even the target—after five shots 
“Good Lord, Brown,” “What 
is happening to your shots?” 


“I dunno, sergeant,”’ replied the 


vously; “all I can tell you is that they are | 


leaving this end all right.” 


FRESH? 
Waiter.—“These are the best 
} 


ave had for a year.” 


oysters 
' 
you've had for 


Customer—‘‘Let’s see some 


| six months.” 


SURE ENOUGH, WHAT HAS PAT BEEN 
| 





NOTHING MUCH 
are ar estk . , 

brag at 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
on tiles %s P . sees judge One 
Itv 


serve as a jure 
look at t t fe or nees me he's gu 


“C} . that’s the district 


DOING? 


firing | 


man ner- | 


Trade-in 
allowance 
on all makes 





Enjoy the serviceyour light-plant gavewhen 
new. Give itachance to do its job right with 
new, powerful Universal Batteries 


Save Money 
We'll take your old batteries in trade ona 
set of Universal Nu-Seals—the original 
sealed-glass cell now recognized as the 
standard replacement for any make of plant. 


Need Less Care 
Universals need fewer fillings, require less 
attention, are built to give an abundance of 
sure, steady power and light current 

Replacements for ANY make 
of plant 
Universal Batteries are suited to all makes 
of plants — now factory equipment on many. 
_ Battery Guide FREE 
Big free book that tells you howto care for 
all batteries. We make farm light, radio and 
auto batteries for every purpose —this boo 
gives you ourexpertadvice. Send forit. And 
remember there's agood trade-in-allowance 
on your worn-out batteries. Ask for it, today! 
CAROLINA WILLYS LIGHT CO. 
aurinburg, N. Carolina 

State Distributors for 

UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
Chicago III. 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—feprem. 1038, w 


yndicate, Inc 
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HIT TAKE A SMAHT 
MAN To ARGUFY W!D 
A OMAN, EN EF HE 
VEY SMAHT HE AIN’ 
GWINE DO ml! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Mah ole mule keep gittin’ 
crib en eatin’ up his pea-vine h: 
lak he got whut dey calls Hay-Fe:z 


in’ Tom's 


Pioneer 
Bill Says: 


“Yuh know what hap 

pens to yore Ford engine 

when it starts vibratin’. It 
loses power. 

“The Pioneer Engine Sup 
port conserves power. Givesa 
steadier engine an’ a smoother 
ridin’ car. Ends the broken 
crankcase nuisance.” 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmission. 


The Brewer- Titchener Corp. 
102 Port Watson Street 
Cortland, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s or direct only 


Patented 
Dec. 30, 1919 


Engine Support 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S PATENT orrice 








AKE MONEY t W 

Pulling stumps for yourself Cheapes ay 
| md others with“ Hercules” 
=the fastest, easiest op- 

gens eee puller made. ps 
large or hand power. Easy 
terms—$10 Down. 


"< Also get my new NE co. 
Fess HERCULES MFG. lon 
~% 1118 29th St. Centerville = 








